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Che Outlook. 


The great historian, Edward A. Freeman, thinks 
that the fact that many of Ireland’s grievances are 
what may be called “sentimental” furnishes no good 
reason for laughing at them. “ A ‘sentimental griev- 
ance’ means a grievance which does not tough a man’s 
belly or his pocket, but which does touch the higher 
part of bim.” 














——- +o 


We must protest against our knowledge of geog- 
raphy being rudely disturbed, as it certainly will be 
if those dreadful engineers who propose to turn the 
Desert of Sahara into a sea succeed in obtaining capi- 
tal sufficient for the prosecution of their outrageous 
enterprise. It behooves those who believe in the ‘“‘ex- 
isting order of things’ to watch this project narrowly 
and with honest suspicion. 

—_——— oe — -- 


Upon the ‘‘ Hard Money” plank that has been 
foreshadowed by the Democratic magnates the Hon. 
Geo. H. Pendleton declines to set his foot. His late 
speech in the Ohio Convention will make inflationists 
in Congress—even those of Republican proclivities— 
long for his society and words of sweet counsel, and 
will afford the unusual spectacle of a politician whose 
views on the currency question are identical with 
what they were ten years ago. 

—— ape. -- 


Despite the fact that there is famine in India, 
fighting in Louisiana, a great strike in England, and 
that General Butler is again a candidate, one comfort 
still is ours—the yellow fever scare turns out to be 
without foundation. It seems that a cautionary cir- 
cular from the Treasury Department, concerning 
quarantine and the health laws, fell into the hands of 
the gentlemen to whom we are indebted for “‘ corners,” 
“panics,’and the like, and they straightway colored 
the story so that it might farther their own pure and 
healthful interests. 

——— oQpeo- - — 

We tender our sincere condolences to such pa- 
triots as have, with the Porto Rico story as an excuse, 
elaborated tremendous speeches on the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The few cents which they will be able to realize 
on each pound of manuscript will be sorry compensa- 
tion for the labor which has been rendered worthless 
by the hasty and inconsiderate denial by Germany of 
any intention to purchase or annex Porto Rico. Asa 
little time will be consumed in divining and elaborat- 
ing new methods of firing the popular heart, the cam- 
paign may in some localities commence rather later 
than usual; but whether the delay will result in un- 
mixed ill is a question upon which there may occur dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

—- Ze 


For a fortnight the papers have been filled with 
reports of political conventions, and those few readers 
who do not with careful promptness “skip” all such 
matter will, probably, with us, have learned by these 
reports that we have not reached that happy period of 
which the unscratched ticket will be so significant a 
feature. As the eleven apostles accomplished a great 
deal despite the presence of Judas in their midst, we 
may honestly hope that good may come of certain 








“movements ’* among whose leaders’ names we recog- 
nize some individuals to whom we do not habitually en- 
trust our pocket-books and wardrobes. Ignorant and 
old-fashioned voters, however, will in their stupidity 
continue to ask why honest men are not selected to 
manage affairs about which those most nearly con- 
cerned have so little to say. 
> 

The editorial pen throughout the country has 
been so seriously dulled by its labor in censuring Gen- 
erals Custer and Sheridan, as well as the War Depart- 
ment, for the course of the Government concerning 
the gold discoveries in the Black Hills, that it has been 
unable to call general attention to the sacredness of 
the treaty obligations under which the land is held by 
the Indians. Good men who bemoan the present In- 
dian troubles on the plains, and admit that the cupid- 
ity of Indian traders may be one prominent cause of 
the uprising, discuss the Black Hills case by the clear 
light of business—genuine business—that business 
which has no sentimental nonsense about it. Out of 
respect for our friends on the border, we sincerely 
hope that the redskins have no observant reporters in 
our midst, and that the cause of education has not pro- 
gressed among them so far as to admit of translations 
of the “Spirit of the Press,’’ being read by the dim 
light of the lodge-fire. 

—---9pe 

We beg poor South Carolina's pardon. A few 
years ago we said hard things about her, and thought 
even worse ones. We may have had cause—but let 
that pass. Of late we have certainly hoped, prayed, 
and trusted (faintly), that she might this fall be res- 
cued from the beings who have for years possessed her 
—beings compared with whom Sherman’s “ bummers” 
were sunny-eyed blessings. But our hope is deferred 
and our heart is sick. Moses is not to be the next 
Governor; but whether the South Carolinian breathed 
freer when he knew who was io rule in Moses’ stead is 
@ question whose answer might be given with equal 
promptness and sorrow. To complete his humiliation 
and surprise, he was informed that Chamberlain was 
nominated as a “ Reform” candidate, and by recom- 
mendation of General Grant. Managers of the “ third 
term ’”’ movement will doubtless be sagacious enough to 
deny the aspersion upon the President’s honor, and to 
do so with promptness and all possible publicity. 

—~1>e ———_ 


And now, Prof. Huxley! What are the defenders 
of the faith todo? In olden times the laws of chiv- 
alry forbade that a contestant should be unequally 
fought by more than one man at a time; and even 
among our own dangerous classes one frequently hears 
uttered the sentiment, “Two on one aiu’t fair.” But 
this Huxley—this materialist—this infidel, with that 
lack of fairness which is one of the natural results of 
materialism, eomes down with his (printed) columns 
before the insidious attack of the equally wicked Tyn- 
dall has been fairly met. Many of us had not fairly 
got beyond “firstly” in our consideration of the nu- 
merous counts against Tyndall. How can we fulfill 
our whole duty and preserve the faith? We may per- 
haps be compelled to obey the injunction of the apos- 
tle: ‘‘ And having done all things (that is, all things 
possible) stand.” And having stood until we received 
light enough to know that these materialists and our- 
selves had both been, from opposite directions, blunder- 
ing honestly toward the same God, how glad the 
angels would be! But what occupation would there 
then be for the professional pugilists of both sides? 

: ———- ope ° 

It seldom becomes our duty to advise people to 
look away from the bright sides of things, but it seems 
just now necessary that we should caution our readers 
against accepting in full faith the cheerful prophecies 
in which some of our contemporaries indulge, on 
finances, prices and labor. While we believe that, by 
reason of increased caution and economy, the country 
is in a safer condition than it was a year ago, we can- 
not see how the condition of any one class can im- 
prove perceptibly within afew months. Our cotton 
crop is by no means full, and such grains as we have in 
abundance are also plentiful in the countries to which 
we usually export breadstuffs. A large amount of 
capital is idle because labor does not requireit. Much 
interest is accruing on moneys that have not earned 
their interest, and large quantities of manufactured 
goods remain unsold (in spite of shrunken prices) be- 
cause the general demand is feeble. While there 
may not be this winter suffering like that which last 
year was occasioned by the suddenness and severity of 
the panic, there will yet be magnificent opportunity 
for exercising the Christian virtues of self-denial and 
brotherly love. It certainly seems that if all the peo- 
ple in our midst are properly fed, clothed and warmed 
this winter, the demand must advance prices percep- 
tibly. Can’t some of our speculators form a clique 














and try the experiment? 





AFLOAT. 
By Rosg Terry Cooxke. 


HE south wind wanders through the noon, 
Half coolness and half fire; 
Plays in the tree a rustling tune, 
Then, seeming to expire, 
Leaves all the burning noonday heat 
Upon my drowsy brain to beat. 


In sunny meadows lies the hay, 
And sends a fragrant breath 
Across its heaps of misty gray— 
The plaintive sweets of death. 
No vernal odors come to me 
From summer days that fade and flee. 


Far down the blue and gleaming lake 
Aerial shadows glide ; 

The little waves forever break 
Along its grassy side: 

A lulling murmur of repose, 

A monotone no music knows. 


Sweet, sweeter than all sweetnesses 
Of May-time or of June, 
Is this cool shadow’s quietness, 
This lapping water’s tune ; 
The soft green light of wave and shore, 
The scent of woods, the dripping oar. 


Then up through heaven the mighty stars 
March all their glittering host; 
The low horizon’s sunset bars 
Are faded out and lost. 
Those sparks that crowd the solemn sky 
Are fragments of eternity. 


Afloat between the dark and light, 
What gracious peace and rest 

Fills all the dusk and dewy night, 
The broad earth’s tranquil breast. 

The fret and fever of the day 

In this sweet silence dies away. 


Beyond all mortal faith or fear, 
Like some unbodied soul 

I glide, and dream, and idle here, 
A speck on Titan’s bow! ; 

Nor care if, in his haste to sup, 

The thirsty giant drink me up! 


Ge and Our Aeighbors: 


THe RECORDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STRERT, 
BY 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “My Wife and J,” ete. 














CHAPTER XXIII. 
AUNT MAR&£A ENDEAVORS TO SET MATTERS RIGHT. 


RS. MARIA WOUVERMANS was one of 
those forces in creation to whom quiet is im- 
possible.: Watchfulness, enterprise and motion were 
the laws of her existence, as incessantly operating as 
any other laws of nature. 

When we last saw her she was in high ill-humor with 
her sister, Mrs. Van Arsdel, with Alice and Eva, and 
the whole family. Sherevenged herself upon them as 
such good creatures know how to do, by heaping coals 
of fire on their heads in the form of ostentatiously un- 
tiring uncalled-for labors for them all. The places 
she explored to get their laces mended and their quil- 
lings done up and their dresses made, the pilgrimages 
she performed in omnibuses, the straircases she climbed, 
the men and women whom ‘she browbeat and circum- 
vented in bargains, all to the advantage of the Van 
Arsdel purse—were they not recounted and told over 
in a way to appall the conscience of poor, easy, little 
Mrs. Van Arsdel, whom they summarily convicted of 
being a little inefficient know-nothing, and of her 
girls, who thus stood convicted of the blackest ingrati- 
tude in not appreciating Aunt Maria? 

“T’ll tell you what it is, Alice,” said Eva, when Aunt 
Maria’s labors had come to the usual climax of such 
smart people and laid her up with a sick-headache, 
“we girls have just got to make up with Aunt Maria, 
or she’ll tear down all New York. I always notice 
that when she’s out with us she goes tearing about in 
this way, using herself up for us—doing things no mor- 
tal wants to have her do, and yet that it seems black 
ingratitude not to thank her for. Now, Alice, you are 
the one this time, and you must just go and sit with 
her and make up as I did.” 

** But, Eva, I know the trouble you fell into in let- 
ting her and mother entangle you with Wat Sydney, 
and I’m not going to have it happen over again. I will 
not be compromised in any way or shape with a man 
whom I never mean to marry.” 

‘Oh, well, I think by this time Aunt Maria under- 
stands this, only she wants you to come back and be 
loving to her, and say you're sorry you can’t, ete, 
After all, Aunt Maria is devoted to us and is miserable 
when we are out with ber.” 
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“Well, I hate to have friends that one must be al- 
ways bearing with and deferring to.” 

“Well, Alice, you remember Mr. St. John’s sermons 
on the trials of the first Christians—where he made us 
all feel as if it would have been a blessed chance to go 
to the stake for our religion?” 

“Yes; it was magnificent. I felt a great exalta- 
tion.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what I thought. It may be as 
heroic and more difficult to put down our own temper 
and make the first concession to an unreasonable old 
aunt who really loves us than to be martyrs for Christ. 
Nobody wants us to be martyrs now-a-days, but 1 
think these things that make no show and have no 
glory are a harder cross to take up.” 

** Well, Eva, I’ll do as you say,” said Alice, after a few 
mowents of silence, “for really you speak the truth. 
I don’t know anything harder than to go and make 
concessions to a person who has acted as ridiculously 
as Aunt Maria has, and who will take all your conces- 
sions and never own a word on her side.” 

“Well, dear, what I think in these cases is that I am 
not perfect. There are always enough things where I 
didn’t do quite right for me to confess; and as to her 
confessing, that’s not my affair. What 1 have to do is 
to cut loose from my own sins; they are mine, and 
hers are hers.”’ 

“True,” said: Alice, ‘‘and the fact is, I did speak im- 
properly to Aunt Maria. She is older than Iam. I 
ought not to have said the things I did. I’m hot tem- 
pered and always say more than I mean.” 

“ Well, Ally, do as I did—confess everything you can 
think of and then say, as I did, that you must still be 
firm upon one point; and depend upon it Aunt Maria 
will be glad to be friends again.” 

This conversation had led to an amelioration which 
caused Aunt Maria to appear at Eva’s second reunion 
in her best point lace and with her most affable com- 
pany manners, whereby she quite won the heart of sim- 
ple Mrs. Betsey Benthusen, and was received with pa- 
tronizing civility by Miss Dorcas. That good lady sur- 
veyed Mrs. Wouvermans with an amicable scrutiny 
as a specimen of a really creditable production of 
modern New York life. She took occasion to remark 
to her sister that the Wouvermans were an old family 
of unquestioned position, and that really Mrs. Wou- 
vermans had acquired quite the family air. 

Miss Dorcas was one of those people who sit habitu- 
ally on thrones of judgment and see the children of 
this world pass before them with but one idea, to deter- 
mine what she should think of them. What they were 
likely to think of her was no part of her concern. Her 
scrutinies and judgments were extremely quiet and 
tempered with great moderation and Christian char- 
ity, and so seldom spoken to anybody else that they 
did nobody any harm. 

She was a spectator at the great theater of life; it 
jpterested and g@mused her to watch the acting, but 
she kept her opinions for the most part to herself. The 
re-unions at Eva’s were becoming ™ost interesting to 
her as widening her sphere of observation. In fact, 
her intercourse with her sister could hardly be called 
society, it was so habitually that of a nurse with a pa- 
tient. Sbe said to her of the many things which were 
in her mind only those which she thought she could 
bear. She was planning always to employ Mrs. Bet- 
sey’s mind with varied occupations to prevent her sink- 
ing into morbid gloom, and to say only such things of 
everybody and thing to her as would tranquilize and 
strengthen her. To Miss Dorcas the little white- 

haired lad y was still the beautiful child of past days— 
the indisci'eet, flighty, pretty pet, to be watched, 
nursed, governed, restrained an@ cared for. As for 
conversation, in the sense of an unrestricted speaking 
out of thoughts as they arose, it was long since Miss 
Dorcas had held it with any human being. The straight, 
tall old clock in the corner was not more lonely, more 
self-contained and reticent. 

The mext day after the re union Aunt Maria came at 
the appointed hour, with all due pomp and cir- 
cumstanee, to make her call upon the two sisters, and 
was received in kid gloves in the best parlor, properly 
darkened, so that the faces of the parties could scarcely 
be seen ; and then the three remarked upon the weath- 
er, the state of the atmosphere to-day and its probable 
state to-morrow. Mrs. Wouvermans was properly 
complimented upon her niece’s delightful re-unions, 
whereat she drew herself up with proper modesty as 
one who had been the source and originator of it all— 
claiming property in charming Mrs. Henderson as the 
girl of her bringing up, the work of her hands, the 
specimen of her prowess, marshalled and equipped by 
her in the field of life, and in her delightful soirees as 
in some sort a result of her management. It may bea 
consolation to those who are ever called to wrestle 
with good angels like Aunt Maria, that if they only 
hold on and overcome them and hold their own inde- 
pendent way, the angels, so far from being augry, will 
immediately assume the whole merit of the result. 
On the whole, Aunt Maria, hearing on all sides flatter- 
ing things of Mrs. Henderson’s lovely house and 
charming evenings, was pluming herself visibly in this 
manner. 

Now as Eva, in one of those bursts of confidence in 
which she could not help pouring herself out to those 
who looked kindly on her, had talked over with Miss 
Dorcas all Aunt Maria’s objections to her soirees, and 
her stringent advices against them, the good lady was 
quietly amused at this assumption of merit. 

“ My, how odd, Dorcas!” said Mrs, Betsey to her sis- 








ter, after Mrs. Wouvermans had serenely courtesied 
herself out. ‘‘Isn’t this the ‘Aunt Maria’ that dear 
Mrs. Henderson was telling you about, that made all 
those objections to these little receptions?” 

‘“Oh, yes,” said Miss Dorcas. 

* But how strange; she really talks now as if she had 
started them.” 

‘** People usually adopt a good thing if they find they 
can’t hinder it,” said Miss Dorcas. 

“T think it is just the oddest thing in the world— 
in fact, I don’t think it's really honest,’ said Mrs. 
Betsey. 

“It’s the way people always do,” said Miss Dorcas; 
“nothing succeeds like success. Mrs. Wouvermans 
opposed the plan because she thought it wouldn’t go. 
Now that she finds it goes, she is so delighted she thinks 
she must have started it herself.”’ 

In fact, Aunt Maria was in an uncommonly loving 
and genial frame about this time. Her fits of petu- 
lance generally had the good effect of a clearing-up 
thunder-shower—one was sure of clear skies for some- 
time afterwards. 

The only difficulty about these charming periods of 
general reconciliation was that when the good lady once 
more felt herself free of the family, and on easy 
termsall around with everybody she immediately com- 
menced in some new direction that process of manag- 
ing other people’s affairs which was an inevitable re- 
sult of her nature. Therefore she came one afternoon 
not long after into her sister’s dressing-room with an 
air of pre-occupation and mystery, which Mrs. Van 
Arsdel had learned to dread as signs that Maria had 
something new upon her mind. 

Shutting the doors carefully, with an air of great 
precaution and importance, she said: ‘‘ Nellie, ’ve been 
wanting to talk with you; something will have to be 
done about Eva—it will never do to let matters go on 
as they are going.” 

Mrs. Van Arsdel’s heart began to sink within her; 
she supposed that she was to be required in some way 
to meddle or interfere with her daughter. Now, if 
anything was to be done of an unpleasant nature, Mrs, 
Van Arsdel had always far rather that Maria would 
do it herself and have done. But the most perplexing 
of her applications were when she began stirring up 
her ease-loving, indulgent self to fulfill any of ber pur- 
poses on her children. So she said, in a faitering voice, 
“What is the matter now, Maria?’ 

“Well, what should you think?” said Mrs. Wouver- 
mans, emphasizing the words. ‘“ You know that good- 
for-nothing daughter of Mary’s that lived with me, 
year’s ago?” 

“That handsome girl? To be sure.”’ 

“Handsome! the baggage! I’ve no patience when I 
think of her, with her airs and graces dressing so that 
she really was mistaken for one of the family! And 
such impertinence! I made her walk Spanish very 
quick —— ”’ 

Well?” 

“Well, who do you suppose this sick girl is that An- 
gelique and Alice have been helping take care of in the 
new hospital, or whatever you call it, that those Popish 
women have started up there?” 

Now Mrs. Van Arsdel knew very well what Aunt 
Maria was coming to, but she only said, faintly, 

“Well!” , - 

“Tt is just that girl and no other, and a more impu- 
dent tramp and huzzy doesn’t live.” 

“Tt really is very shocking,” said Mrs. Van Arsdel. 

“Shocking! well, I should think it was, but that isn’t 





all, Eva actually bas taken this creature to her house, 
and is going to let her stay there.” 

“‘ Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Van Arsdel, faintly. 

Now Mrs. Van Arsdel had listened sympathetic all 

‘ ’ y 
to Eva when, in glowing and tender words « 
avowed her intention of giving this help t’ 5 & poor 
bewildered mother, and this chance of re¢ Overy to on 
erring child, but in the sharp, Dipping * semosphere of 
Aunt Maria’s hard, dry, selfish Cor jon sense, the 
thing looked so utterly indefenr jh), that she only 
breathed this faint inquiry. 

“Yes,” said Augt Maris, “ gnd it’s all that Mary’s 
art. She has been getting old and isn’t what she was, 
and she means to get bot.n her children saddled upon 
Eva, who is ignorant and innocent as a baby. Eva 
and her husband are no more fit to manage than two 
babes in the woods, and this set of people will make 
them no end of trouble. The girl is a perfect witch, 
and it will never doin the world. You ought to talk 
to her and tell her about the danger.” 

“But, Maria, I am not sure at all it may not be 
Eva’s duty to help Mary take care of her daughter.” 

“Well, if it was a daughter that had behaved her- 
self decently; but this creature is a tramp—a street- 
walker! It is not respectable to have her in the house 
a minute.” 

“But where can she go?” 

“ That’s none of our look out. I suppose there are 
asylums, or refuges, or something or other for such 
creatures.”’ 

“ But if the Sisters could take her in and take care 
of her. I’m sure Eva might keep her awhile, at least 
till she gets strong enough to find some place.” 

“Oh, those Sisters! Don’t tell me! I’ve no opinion of 
them. Wasn’t I on the committee, and didn’t I find 
crucifixes, and rosaries, and prie dieus, and the Lord 
knows what of popish trinkets in their rooms? They 
are regular Jesuits, those women. It’s just like ’em to 
take in tramps and nurse ’em. 

“You know, Nellie, I warned you I never believed 


ae had 


in this Mr. St. John and his goings on up there, and I 
foresee just what le. Evais going to be got into 
by having that sor creature got in upon her. Maggy 
was the most con , impertinent, saucy hussy I 
ever saw. She had the best of all chances in my house, 
if she’d been of a mind to behave herself, for I give 
good wages, pay punctually, and mine is about as good 
a house for a young woman to be trained in as there is, 
Nobody can say that Maggy didn’t have a fair chance 
with me!” 

“But really, Maria, I’m afraid that unless Mary can 
take care of her daughter at Eva’s she’l leave ber alto- 
gother and go to housekeeping, and Eva never would 
know how to get along without Mary.” 

“Oh nonsense! I'll engage to find Eva a good, 
stout girl, or two of them for that matter, since she 
thinks she could afford two that will do better than 
Mary, who is getting older every year and less capa- 
ble. I make it a principle to cut off girls that have 
sick friends and all such entanglements and respon- 
sibilities right away; it unfits them for my ser- 
vice.” ’ 

“Yes, but, Maria, you must consider that Eva isn’t 
like you. Eva really is fond of Mary, and had rather 
have her there than a younger and stronger woman. 
Mary has been an old servant in the family. Eva 
has grown up with her. She loves Eva like a 
child.” : 

“Oh pshaw!” said Aunt Maria. ‘ Now of all things 
don’t be sentimental about servants; it’s a little too 
absurd. Weare to attend to our own interests!” . 

* But you see, sister,’ said Mrs. Van Arsdel, ‘‘ Eva is 
just what you call sentimental, and it wouldn’t do the 
least good for me to talk to her. She’sa married wo- 
man, and she and her husband have aright to manage 
their affairs is theirown way. Now, to tell the truth, 
Eva told me about this affair, and on the whole ’’—here 


Mrs. Van Arsgel’s voice trembled weakly—‘on the 


whole, I didn’t think it would do any good, you know, 
to oppose her; and really, Maria, I was sorry for poor 
Mary. You don’t know, you never had a daughter, 
but I couldn’t help thinking that if I were a poor wo- 
man avd a daughter of mine had gone astray, Ishould 
be so glad to have her havea chance given her to do 
better; and so I really couldn't find it in my heart to 
oppose Eva,” ee aa sme 

“Well, you'll see what'll come of it,” said Aunt 
Maria, who had stood, a model of hard, sharp, uncom- 
promising common sense, looking her sister down 
during this weak apology for the higher wisdom. 
For now, as in the days of old, the wisdom of the 
cross is foolishness to the wise and prudent of the 
world, and the heavenly arithmetic, which counts the 
one lost sheep more than the ninety and nine that 
went not astray, is still the arithmetic, not of earth, 
but of heaven. There are many who believe in th 
Trinity and the Incarnation, and all the articles or the 
Athanasian and Nicene Creeds, to whom * 38 wisdom 
of the Master is counted as folly—“~, th "i antesst 
man understandeth not the th‘ ae i f 
God; they are foolishne- ~.ags of ms oe 

“ y to him: neither can he 
know them.” s Uae 
Pate Aunt, jaaris, was in an eminent degree a speci- 
-« the feminine sort of natural man. 

That a young a-.4 happy wife, with a peaceful, pros- 
perous home, s' ,oyjd put a particle of her own happi- 
ness to risk © - perself to inconvenience for the sake of 
& poor se” vant woman and a sinful child was, in her 
view, f vily amounting almost to fatuity; and she inly 
con?’ -atulated herself with the thought that her sister 
ar (4 Eva would yet see themselves in trouble by their 
fine fancies and sentimental benevolence. 

“Well, sister,” she said, rising and drawing her cash- 
mere shawl in graceful folds round her handsome 
shoulders, “I thought I should come to you first, as 
you really are the most proper person to talk to Eva; 
but if you should neglect your duty there is no reason 

why I should neglect mine. 

“T heard of a very nice, capable girl that has lived 
five years with the Stephensons, who has had permis- 
sion to advertise from the house, and I am going to 
have an interview with her and engage her provision- 
ally, so that if Eva is a mind to listen to reason there 
may be a way for her to supply Mary’s place at once, 
I've made up my mind that, on the whole, it’s best 
Mary should go,” she added reflectively, as if she were 
the mistress of Eva’s house and person. 

“*T’m sorry to have you take so much trouble, Maria. 
I'm sure it won’t do any good.” 

“Did you ever know me to shrink from any trouble 
or care or responsibility by which I could serve you 
and your children, Nellie? I may not be appreciated 
—I don’t expect it—but I shall not swerve from my 
duty to you; at any rate, it’s my duty to leave no 
stone unturned, and so I shall start out at once for the 
Stephensons. They are going to Europe for a year or 
two, and want to find good places for their ser- 
vants.”’ 

And so Mrs. Van Arsdel, being a little frightened at 
the suggestions of Aunt Maria, began to think with 
herself that perhaps she had been too yielding, and 
made herself very uncomfortable in reflecting on 
positive evils that might come on Eva. 

She watched her sister’s stately, positive, determined 
figure as she went down the stairs with the decision of 
a general, gave a weak sigh, wished that she had not 
come, and, on the whole, concluded to resume her 
story where she had left off at Aunt Maria’s en- 
trance. 





(To be continued.) 
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THE GREAT AWAKENING IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


By THE Rev. J. W. BonuHAmM, 


ECAUSE the Anglican Church slumbered and 
B slept, and children grew up without church 
nurture, and multitudes of men could neither recite 
the Creed nor tell the substance of either of her Ar- 
ticles, and multitudes lived without God and died 
without hope, the cry was raised: 


* Revive thy work, O Lord, 
Thy mighty arm make bare, 
Speak with the voice that wakes the dead, 
And make thy people hear.” 

The Saviour’s voice of love awakens the slumberers. 
Gradually midnight takes its flight. All around the 
signs of life are heard. The means of grace are being 
restored to their scriptural equilibrium. Indifference 
for public worship is passing away. Prayers are de- 
voutly offered. Lessons are impressively read. Praise 
no longer drags, and sermons no longer produce slum- 
ber. Churches and abbeys and cathedrals, for years 
almost deserted, are now crowded with zealous wor- 
shipers. 

The intense church life in England, which is not ex- 
celled by the intensity of commercial life in America, 
bas been facilitated through the agency of parochial 
missions, the Anglican term for a concentration of 
spiritual power by continuous services for several 
days at any stronghold of the enemy. Because the 
unsaved multitudes within parish limits need some- 
thing to arouse them from the sleep of sin and death, 
something to allure them to the only Saviour, and 
something to guide them to the path of holiness, evan- 
gelists and rectors labor harmoniously that through 
God’s blessing the former may melt what the latter 
may mould and nurture. 

In view of the evidence that special missions facili- 
tate the parochial work; in view of the great blessing 
to parishes through the twelve days’ mission held in 
sixty of the London churches in 1869; in view of the 
practical heathenism, unblushing vice, and hideous 
moral cancers within parochial boundaries; moved by 
the Holy Ghost, the Bishops of London, Winchester 
and Rochester heartily recommended that a ten-days’ 
mission be simultaneously held in all the London 
churches in the three connected dioceses, commencing 
Feb. 8th, 1874. It proved the greatest religious event 
in the Anglican Church since the Reformation. 

That the mission might not prove a failure, nine 
months before the time appointed the Bishops urged 
their ciergy to lead their flocks to pray that God 
would prepare the hearts of those whom the mission 
was designed to save, to receive the message of his 
love. Three months before the mission began the 
Bishops convened their clergy in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, to pray for a special outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost, for a quickening of the love of God in 
their own souls and in the souls of their people, 
for a deeper sense of the worth of souls, for more 
earnestness and self-denial in their efforts to win them 
for Christ, and for a great gathering into the way of 
life of multitudes lost in the road to death. 

Numerous pastorais were issued giving notice of the 
mission. Large placards were placed in windows and 
on church doors, and posted on walls. Tracts were 
freely distributed, entitled ‘*‘ Before the Mission,” 
“During the Mission,” ‘“‘ After the Mission.’ Pro- 
grammes of the services were left at public restaur- 
ants and freely distributed. Some of the notices 
answered the question, ‘‘ What is a mission?” and nu- 
merous and harmonious definitions of its import were 
given, making the term “mission” familiar as a house- 
hold word, 

Two weeks before the mission began a goodly num- 
ber of evangelists assembled at the Mission House of 
St. John the Evangelist at Cowley, Oxford, to be 
more fully prepared for the great work before them 
by a season of holy quiet, undisturbed by the bustle of 
the world. 

The day preceding the mission was spent as a day of 
special devotion for the clergy in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
A large number of the clergy of all schools of thought 
in the Church of England, united to seek and save 
the lost, knelt side by side in rapt and silent devotion, 
to offer fervent prayer for God’s blessing on their 
united efforts. While outside the cathedral the wheels 
of commerce rumbled, so intense was the spirit of de- 
votion that Mammon’s roar without did not disturb 
the holy calm within. The prayers, the earnest prac- 
tical addresses, the soul-moving praise, and the solemn 
intervals of silence will be long remembered by the 
privileged ones present. That the mission might prove 
successful God's servants resolved to be workers, will- 
ing workers together, willing workers together with 
God. 

On the following day the great mission commenced. 
Neither fog nor rain interfered with the services. The 
shining sun was seen by day, and the twinkling stars 
by night—something unusual in London. Most of the 
churches were filled, and some so crowded that many 
anxious to enter could not reach the entrances. Arch- 
bishops and bishops and presbyters faithfully and 
earnestly blew the trumpet in Zion, and sounded an 
alarm in God’s holy mountain. During the first Sun- 
day of the mission period a mighty volume of prayer 
and praise ascended, and multitudes of the godless 
heard the voice of mercy. The great religious move- 
ment so anxiously anticipated, so ardently prayed for, 





fraught with such momentous results to the church 
and the world, thus far met the expectations of its 
promoters and inspired their gratitude and hope. 

Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral were 
used as mission centers. In the mausoleum of the dis- 
tinguished dead during mission week eminent preach- 
ers attracted large audiences. How rapt their atten- 
tion, how solemnizing the service, how soul-moving 
the praise, and how practical the sermons!—the last, 
by the Rey. Dr. Butler, on Idolatry as denounced by 
the prophets, and as still prevalent amongst ourselves, 
setting forth in detail the idolatry of wealth, of beauty, 
of art, of humanity, and of superstition, giving to 
religious forms and channels of grace the worship due 
only to the Lord Jehovah. 

In St. Paul’s Cathedral the series of noonday services 
were conducted by the Rev. Canon Barry of Worcester 
Cathedral, and Master of King’s College; and the 
evening services by the Rev. Dr. Butler, of Wantage. 
Canon Barry introduced the noonday series by show- 
ing that the mission in progress is not the preaching 
of any new doctrine, nor the creation of any new 
spiritual force, nor identified with the special tenets 
of either of the parties that divide the church, nor any 
enforcement, against the true spirit of the church, of 
private confession, nor any grasping at spiritual di- 
rection; but is simply the proclamation with special 
earnesiness and concentrated force of the eternal 
and unchangeable gospel. The mission is simply a 
manifestation of that mission of the church which bas 
been pleading with the world for eighteen centuries. 

At the numerous missions beld in parish churches 
evangelists spake from warm hearts and made cold 
hearts feel. Faithfully they showed that all need the 
liberty that is in Christ Jesus. Eloquently they de- 
picted Christ’s attractions and saving power. Solemnly 
they set forth that all who refuse the provided deliv- 
erance must perish forever. Tenderly they besought 
the unsaved to be reconciled to God. Solemnity 
reigned, hearts were moved, and tears started. 
Through the Spirit’s power darkness departed, hope 
dawned, tears were wiped away, and faces became 
radiant, aud some could sing: 

** There’s a delightful clearness now, 
My clouds of doubt are gone; 
Fled is my former darkness, too—- 
My terror all withdrawn!” 

At most of the mission centers, after the sermon 
those who desired to leave left the church, but a large 
number remained to hear the instruction, an address 
less formal than the sermon, and for the privileges of 
what was termed “the after meeting.” Quietly the 
workers went from pew to pew to converse with those 
who remained, ascertain their spiritual condition, and 
report to the Evangelists, who in some churches visited 
pew after pew; in others held conversations in adjoin- 
ing rooms. 

Whenever the Holy Ghost is working, and the con- 
science is awakened, and sinners are asking, ‘‘ What 
must I do to be saved?” many desire private spiritual 
advice. Evangelists of experience are sometimes vis- 
ited by mothers longing for the conversion of their 
children, by Christians who have lost their first love 
and grown cold in the service of Christ, by the timid 
who lack the courage to speak to the unsaved of their 
condition and danger, by the formalist who feels that 
he lacks true spiritual life, by souls awakened and on 
the edge of light and life. At some of the missions the 
Evangelists spent several hours daily conversing with 
individual Mmquirers. Many believed in Christ as 
their personal Saviour, and went on their way re- 
joicing. 

The account of the interesting services held for ten 
consecutive days before Lent in two hundred and forty- 
eight of the largest London churches, and in school 
rooms, and halls, and in the open air, would fill several 
volumes. To accomodate all elasses, in some churches 
services were hela ten times daily. In gloomy lanes 
and in forbidding-streets the voice of mercy was also 
sweetly soundea. Rich and poor trembled and re- 
joiced together. Men in fustian and men in broad- 
cleth, women jn velvet ana feathers and women in 
shabby attire, heara the solemn mandate, “Strive to 
enter in at the strait gate, for many shall ‘seek to 
entertin and shall ngt be able when once the Master of 
the house hath risen up and shut to mercy’s door!”’ 
Never before had the voice of warning been so ear- 
nestly squnded in the London churches within so short 
a period. Thecontinuity of the concentrated services 
kept the mind fixed; and the successive impressions of 
truth, like the laws of force in the material world, 
moved the heart, and incited the will to holy action. 

In answer to prayer the Holy Ghost descended, but 
not as the earthquake, fire and storm, but as the calm, 
refreshing breeze. For there was life but no wildness, 
holy fervor but no excitement, intense emotion but 
under control. Instead of audible expressicns of feel- 
ing, loud ejaculations, and the confusion of several 
loudly praying at the same time, at the after meetings, 
conducted without liturgy, there was perfect order, 
exceeding calmness, overawing and peaceful serenity ; 
and though at some of the after meetings hundreds 
remained, each seemed rapt in devotion as if alone 
with God. 

Churehmen of different schools participated in the 
grand work of tie mission, adopted each others’ agen- 
cies, harmoniously labored to benefit the wretched, 
struck the same key-note on the grand Gospel organ, 
sang with increasing swell the Gloria, proved that the 
Church system is adapted to a spirit of holy fervor, 








that regulated enthusiasm is an element of power; and 
showed what can be accomplished when the mandate 
is obeyed: 
“ Awake! awake! put on thy strength, O Zion! 
Put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem!” 

Though statistics of the good effected caunot be 
given, through the London mission multitudes of 
Zion’s slumberers were aroused, many souls were al- 
lured to the Saviour, a fresh life was communicated to 
the ministry, and a power developed that had long 
been dormant. ‘i 

The mission was closed by a thanksgiving service in 
St. Paul's Cathedral. For the souls saved, the wan- 
dering sheep reelaimed, the manifold joys of many 
pardoned penitents; for the blessing to the London 
clergy through contact with the Evangelists, the ben- 
efits to the lay helpers, the faith quickened, the love 
deepened, and the zeal enkindled, * Praise the Lord, O 
my soul, and all that is within me praise his holy 
name,”’ rolled through the Cathedral in a flood of har- 
mony. 

The thanksgiving sermon was preached by the Rev. 
S. H. Wilkinson, based on the words: 


“* Praise the Lord, O my soul; and forget not all his benefits. 


Who forgiveth all thy sin, and healcth all thine infirmities.” 


At the close of the sermon a pause was made for si- 
lent thanksgiving, and the thonsands present knelt. 
Thanksgiving was deep, and hearts throbbed with 
gratitude. For a season silence reigned, but as 
the gratitude felt was so intense that it must find ex- 
pression in musical utterance, the organ sounded the 
prelude of the musical wings by which the Te Deum 
was to be wafted, and 
“ We praise thee, O God! we acknowledge thee to be the Lord!” 
ascended from earth to heaven. And in view of the 
sinners saved through God’s blessing on the mission, 
the angels circling round God’s throne rejoicing 
doubtless took up the strain and sang: 

** We praise thee, O God! we acknowledge thee to be the 
Lord. 

The Lord God strong in battle, mighty to save !"” 

And as the Te Deum closed, and with full organ ac- 
companiment was sung: 

“O Lord, in thee have I trusted, let me never he confounded,” 
the prayer, doubtless, ascended: May all remain faith- 
ful until death, and when Christ shall come in glory to 
judge the world in righteousness be welcomed into his 
eternal kingdom, and with all the redeemed sing: 


“ Glory to God in the highest! The Lord God in whom we 
trusted reigneth for ever and ever!”’ 








RESTORATIONISM. 


READ the article by Mr. Zimmerman, on 

“ Restorationism,’’ (July 22) with interest, and 
wish only that one or two points omitted in his argu- 
ment might yet be supplied. There is nothing more 
important than for us to know the truth, whether it 
compels a change of base, or confirms our previous 
conceptions. 1 assume that we base human account- 
ability on an essential moral freedom. Irresistible fa- 
tality or foreordination involves no principle of moral 
freedom in human subjects or any other. Punish- 
ments are essentially remedial; but under divine and 
human inflictions thereof we find that men harden and 
deteriorate, and that often to the end of life. Then, 
what should be our judgment on what we see? Men 
hardening under the only system of restoration known 
to us; men going through and out of life hardening; 
on what analogy or Scripture texts do we base the 
hope of their final restoration? As I look at bumanity 
I have no possible personal objection to the restoration 
of every human soul, and I shall be glad to change my 
opinion right before the throne of God, in the presence 
of men and angels, if the truth requires it; but where 
is the revelation of God, in nature or grace, analogy or 
Scripture, that makes this the truth? But again. 
Character, as age adds to life, becomes more and more 
fixed. Thirty or forty years of disobedience to God's 
law of love and purity will entreneh a man in sin im- 
mensely more than he was fortified therein at the be- 
ginning. When men have grown gray in sin, is not 
their case more hopeless than at the beginning? The 
overwhelming majority who are influenced to pursue 
Christian lives begin before thirty. If the power of 
God is not sufficient to turn a man God-ward in life 
when twenty years ol@, what would you think of his 
prospects if he were hardened and confirmed in his 
ways at sixty? Does fact or analogy, in such a case, 
point to an ultimate restoration, the surroundings con- 
tinuing equally favorable? Is not the subjective ca- 
pacity, the interior adaptability, lessened in the ratio 
of time elapsed? 

Now there is glory and blessedness and a better state 
promised hereafter to God-seeking, men in this life, in 
the Scriptures; but there is no such teaching for those 
who reject the Gospel actively here. The Bible speaks 
of their torments clearly, and this is in harmony 
and confirms the argument of analogy, that continu- 
ance in sin confirms in sin, and renders recovery im- 
probable in the ratio of advancing time. The Bible 
condemnation of the wicked is clear, and no man who 
rejects an offered Gospel here has a right to expect fu- 
ture restoration. The best that can be said is, that if 
there is a future probation it isnot yet revealed in 
nature or grace. 


———~ 
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CUPID, THE HONEY THIEF. 
By Liture E. BARR. 


AUGHTY Cupid idly playing, 

ah Playing on Hymettus Hill, 

Where the sweet wild thyme was straying, 
Straying at its own free will, 

Found, or stole, some gossips say, 
Honeycomb upon his way. 


Never thinking, never asking, 
Asking leave of man or bee, 

Cupid, on the wild thyme basking, 
*Ate the honey greedily. 

But, alas! his joy was brief ; 
Justice overtook the thief. 


For as he the comb was thumbing, 
Thumbing glad its golden drip: 

Quick an angry bee came humming, 
Stung him on his pouting lip, 

Stung him on his cheeks and eyes, 
Filled him with a wild surprise. 


Angry Cupid, rising madly, 

Madly struck the bee again ; 
But the god was stung so badly, 

That he stamped with rage and pain, 
And to Aphrodite fled, 

Hiding in her arms his head. 


Moaning loudly, loudly asking, 
Asking why a little bee, 

But a summer insect basking 
In the flower-cups busily, 

Why so small, so weak a thing, 
Should have such a cruel sting ? 


“ Ah!” said Aphrodite, laughing, 
Laughing at the crying boy; 
“ When you next go honey quaffing, 
Do not the poor bee destroy, 
Cupid, too, when on the wing, 
Has a very cruel sting.” 





EARLY APPLES. 
By AMANDA B. HARRIS. 


HAVE a notion that children have no definite 

ideas about the passing of time except as it is rep- 
resented to them by something that takes place. At 
‘any rate, this is likely enough to be true of country 
children, who see so much as the procession of the days 
goes on. For, are not the summer and autumn marked 
off by strawberry-time and the time to go after pond- 
lilies, the time when the black cherries are ripe, when 
the chestnut burrs are open, and so on? 

After Fourth of July we knew no dates until Thanks- 
giving Day. And somehow the first ripe apples marked 
an epoch. Just about there was a separating line as 
plain as the equator on the map of the world. Back 
of it lay the days of going to summer school; beforeit 
were the going a-fishing and grape-gathering, and row- 
ing in a leaky boat, and wading in the river; the days 
of broken-up time in general, of roving off after some 
of the many things that children know about, and 
want to have, of getting tired and wet and hungry and 
coming home at sun-down with a few berries in the 
bottom of our pails, and half-a-dozen dried-up little 
fishes strung on a stick, and of doing a great deal that 
was pleasant to look forward to, and to look back up- 
on, but rather wearisome in the day of it. 

And the apples made the dividing line. The first ripe 
ones grew in a scant. orchard back of theschool-house; 
juiceless and not over well flavored, but greatiy to be 
desired by us, and we kept an eye on them from the 
days when we began to go out to study, when they 
were not bigger than a hazel-nut. 

“ Going out to study ” was an experience unknown 
to children of these times: perbaps it would not be 
good for them, but it was for us. Our teacher used to 
let us out in squads of two or three, and all my geogra- 
phy was learned while I sat on a great rock, or curled 
up in an apple-tree, where, while mumbling over my 
lesson, I had a vivid sense of the rustling of leaves over 
my head, as the breeze stirred them, and rattled down 
little green apples over my book, of bluesky and white 
clouds, of birds darting by, of bees humming, of grain- 
fields waving, and purple shadows moving on the hills. 
Meanwhile, those apples grew and ripened; and by 
and by we snatched a stolen joy in the wind-falls, but 
by the time they had fully reddened school was done, 
and we had no longer any business about there. 

Our special early apples grew nearer home, on our 
neighbor’s premises, but it was just the same as if we 
owned them. Two trees of sweetings of two kinds. 
They were cut down long ago, but they left a memory; 
aad, strangely enough, by that tenacity of association 
which holds us to some things which happened when 
we were children, our first knowledge of death is con- 
nected with those little yellow sweets, the house, and 
the old man and his daughter who lived there. 

They grew in a spot which we called their garden, 
fragrant with peppermint and yellow with mustard; 
and, away beyond it, and undivided from it, stretched 
@ field dotted here and there with black cherry-trees. 
The apples began to ripen in September, but lasted all 
through the Fall, and all that time the house smelt of 
them, and every day they were dealt out to us—just 
enough and none too many atonce. One kind was in 
shape like a gilly-flower, in color like a lemon, and 
sweet almost as honey; the others swung each on a 
long stem like a cherry, were pale citron in hue, crisp 
and full of juice. 

The house was small and humble, with two rooms 





and two tiny bed-rooms, and a broad passage-way 
which they called the ‘ walk” running from front to 
back; and the great, heavy back door sagged on its 
hinges so that it had worn a circular groove in the floor, 
and just outside the groove there was a “ noon-mark,”’ 
and the door had a wooden latch with a string just 
like that in Red Riding Hood. 

It was a house plain and lowly, but there was a good 
deal of piety and kindness under its roof. There were 
no children belonging there, and perhaps for that rea- 
son we were the more welcome. We had a share in 
all the good things, and had the range of it, and that 
was why one autumn evening, when the nights were 
beginning to grow damp and chilly, we strayed into 
the kitchen where we heard for the first time in our 
lives that people died; and the words we heard 
and what we saw saved us from any after terror of 
death. 

We had slipped in unheeded among our elders, and 
were hovering round the fragrant corner where the 
basket of little sweetings was always kept, when we 
heard them talking about the old man as lying dead 
and alone in the room across the walk. In the chimney 
corner, chafing their wrinkled hands over the blaze, 
were two men—the oldest looking we had ever seen— 
his brethers, who had come from afar off to be at the 
funeral. Small and thin, with such furrowed faces, 
they looked as if they had stepped out of a by-gone 
age into ours. We forgot everything else in this un- 
usualness in a house before eventless. And while we 
stood, amazed, they knelt down on the hearth where 
we had heard so many prayers offered up in which 
we, little neighbors, were always mentioned by name, 
and prayed ; then they arose and sang, they two 
alone, in quavering, quaint voices; and this is what 
they sang: 

“Why should we mourn departed friends, 
Or shake at death’s alarms? 
Tis but the voice that Jesus sends, 
To call them to His arms.”’ 


When it was finished we slipped out of the house, 
unnoticed as we had gone in, and carried that scene 
with us, and it has always remained. 








AUGUSTINE'S LATER LIFE. 
AUGUSTINE'S VIEW OF BAPTISM. 


E retained his position as Professor of Rhet- 

orice for the city of Milan until the yacation of 

the vintage season, which commenced about twenty 

days after his conversion. He then resigned the posi- 

tion and retired to the country to prepare for his bap- 

tism. He even questions whether he ought not to have 

resigned at once, but consoles himself with the idea 

thatif he sinned in retaining his place till the vacation, 

God had forgiven also that sin with the others of which 
he had been guilty, in his baptism. 

The expression we have here emphasized is impor- 
tant as showing the position of Augustine and his time 
upon one of the questions which the church has never 
yet been able to settle, viz: the use and significance of 
baptism. It appears from this remark that Augustine, 
notwithstanding his most marked and remarkable ex- 
perience, did not imagine that his sins were forgiven 
unti] his baptism, which occurred several months 
thereafter. In another place he says, speaking of him- 
self during this intervening period, ‘“‘ And rejoicing in 
faith, I praised thy name; and this faith did not per- 
mit me to feel secure concerning my past sins, which 
had not yet been forgiven me through thy baptism.” 
This was the view of Augustine when the Confessions 
were written, ten years after his conversion, and when 
he had already been for a considerable time Bishop of 
Hippo; nor is there any reason to believe that he ever 
practically changed this belief, though his theory of 
the sacraments, afterwards developed, a theory which 
connects itself naturally with his theological system, 
ultimately gave rise to a different doctrine. 

We hence perceive that men had vot yet begun to 
separate remission of sins from baptism. The tradition 
of the church, coinciding with the plain testimony of 
Scripture which as yet there was no interest to evade, 
was still authoritative upon this point. But the church 
or its teachers had already begun to separate baptism 
from that which alone gave it its legitimate connection 
with forgiveness of sins, that is, from faith in Christ 
and the new purpose of obedience to him which it was 
intended to express. In the days of the apostles, bap- 
tism was never separated from conversion. No con- 
version, in fact, was regarded as complete without it. 
It was placed at the turning-point of the life, as the 
act by which the believer committed himself, once for 
all, to his new faith and purpose. But in the time of 
Augustine the convert must pass through three catechu- 
menical grades, the last of which only consisted of the 
competentes, or candidates for baptism. 

Thus it happened that baptism, gradually separated 
in thought as well as in time from all that could give 
it positive and practical significance, became, as it 
were, a superstitious act, a mysterious rite arbitrarily 
administered to the convert for the remission of bis 
sins. 

HIS CHRISTIAN LIFE AND DEATH. 


Augustine was baptized by Ambrose, at Milan, on 
Easter Sunday, A.D. 387. He gave up his worldly busi- 
ness and hopes with what possessions he had, and re- 
tired to the estate of one of his friends in North Africa 
for meditation and study. After three years he reluc- 





tantly consented to be made a presbyter in the church 
of Hippo, a maritime city of Numiuia; and after four 
years more he was elected Bishop, and his life was 
henceforth full of busy, careful, conscientious service 
in the Christian cause. 

He died when the Western empire was already rap- 
idly falling to decay. Alaric with his Gothic hordes 
had captured and plundered Rome more than fifteen 
years before, and Augustine, in his memorable work, 
The City of God, suggested by the event, had contrasted 
the inevitable fortunes of the perishable empires and 
cities of this world with the glories of the eternal king- 
dom, and the city which hath foundations. Genseric, 
with his terrible Vandals, was now in Africa, spread- 
ing throughout its fair and fertile provinces a desola- 
tion and havoc of which the pages of history can 
scarcely afford a parallel. Defeating the imperial ar- 
mies which vainly endeavored to oppose their progress, 
they advancei and laid siege to Hippo, the seat of 
Augustine’s bishopric, which, with Carthage and Cirta 
alone survived the general ruin. 

At the commencement of the siege the gocd Bishop, 
now spent with age and infirmity, began to pray that 
his people might be delivered from their sufferings or 
raised up and strengthened so that they might be able 
to bear them cheerfully, or that God would take him 
to himself. The last petition was granted. Hedied in 
the third month of the siege, and in the seventy-sixth 
year of hisage. The Vandals took and plundered the 
city, after a siege of fourteen months, but the library 
of the Bishop was spared. 

The great man whose life we have thus sketched was 
not only the highest ecclesiastical authority of his 
time, completely overshadowing the infallible bishops 
of Rome, but no man, probably, since the days of the 
apostles has exerted so constant and powerful an in- 
fluence on the doctrinal development of the church. 
He was one of those men whose common thoughts were 
great, one of those powerful natures which tower above 
common men almost without conscious effort. He 
never occupied high official position, being simply an 
unambitious provincial Bishop; be was not the crea- 
ture of revolution, and no remarkable epoch was 
marked by his life. It was by the greatness and force 
of his character and intellect, by his indefatigable in- 
dustry and his genuine Christianity, that his influence 
was chiefly asserted. 

He is universally admitted to be the greatest of the 
church fathers, whether Latin or Greek; his person- 
ality seems to come down to us as at once greater and 
finer than that of either Luther or Calvin; and his 
intellect had greater scope and power than that of 
either Anselm or Thomas Aquinas, though he perhaps 
lacked the harmonious consistency of the one, and the 
penetrating acuteness of the other. His writings dur- 
ing his forty years of active Christian service are too 
numerous to mention and describe; but he has, says 
Dr. Schaff, enriched Latin literature with a greater 
store of beautiful, original, and pregnant proverbial 
sayings than any classic author, or any teacher of the 
church, 

To admit that he made great mistakes, and that his 
doctrinal system includes serious errors, is only to say 
that he was human. He at least thought more pro- 
foundly, perhaps more correctly also, than any church 
teacher of his time, or for centuries thereafter. And 
we cannot doubt that he would have corrected his er- 
rors, and cast out the prolific seeds of evil from his 
doctrine, could he have lived to see the fruits which 
less able and scrupulous men were to develop from 
them. His relation to the system called Calvinism it 
will next be our duty to consider. 








THE RESIGNATION OF HYACINTHE. 
By LEoNARD Woo.nsEy BAcon. 
GENEVA, September 1. 


F the object of Father Hyacinthe in his recent 
sudden resignation of his office in Geneva had been 
to make a sensation, his act must be pronounced a suc- 
cess. The dismay of his colleagues, the consternation 
of the politicians who have been trying to use him, and 
the perplexity of his friends both far and near, are 
equalled by the chuckling of the Ultramontanes, and 
their lively hopes of a speedy return of the apostate to 
the true fold. I told youin my last letter of the visit 
of Hyacinthe to the convent of the Grande Chartreuse, 
near Grenoble. It was a matter that could not easily 
be hid, and the Ultramontane papers, which, in this 
part of the world, have sorely lacked material of con- 
solation of late, are not to blame for putting this and 
that together, and inferring that the Curé of Geneva 
had sought the retreat of the convent in order to re- 
cover his peace of conscience, lost by apostasy, and 
that his meditations and penances there had brought 
him to the point of renouncing his schism, and all the 
offices thereunto appertaining. There was not a little 
gush in the Ultramontane newspapers when the story 
of the visit to the monastery began to get about. Ths 
Journal of Florence gives an extract from the letter of 
a Bishop, who informs the editor, quasi-confidentially, 
that: 

“Poor Father Hyacinthe has come to make a three days’ 
retreat. He arrived at the Grande Chartreuse incognito, pre- 
paratory to offering his resignation as Curé of Geneva. 

“Do not divulge the fact, for fear of hurting the suscepti- 
bilities of the unhappy apostate and offending his pride, and 
so hindoring the triumph of divine graco. But I do not ex- 
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pect his immediate conversion. This misguided spirit must 
pass through expiations, and especially humiliations, before 
he will freely listen to the calls of God.” 

When the editor found that the story of the visit to 
the Grande Chartreuse was in print in spite of him, he 
did what most editors would do in the circumstances— 
put his friend’s letter into the paper. Also, he added 
certain comments, attributing the apostasy and ruin 
of Hyacinthe to the flatteries of the Liberal Catholic 
party and wound up with high hopes of his speedy re- 
turn to the paie of the Church, founded on the proph- 
ecy of a certain old friend of Hyacinthe’s—a Dominican 
friar, who is represented as speaking on this wise: 

“T love him in spite of his pride, and I will never give up 
the opinion I formed of him when we were at the seminary 
together. He will be exalted very high ; he will be cast down 
very low. But he will rise again and end his career as a re- 
pentant monk. Having afflicted the Church by his apostasy, 
he will astonish it by his penitence. But he will have to pass 
through horrible humiliations, and subdue by suffering the 
excesses of his pride and the disorders of his imagination. 
Under this pride and imagination are hidden noble qualities 
of heart, and a child-like simplicity due to the purity of his 
childhood and the piety of his youth. He will come back 
again. Don’t doubt it.” 

The religious and holy hope of the Ultramontane 
editor and his friends would have been rudely dis- 
pelled if he had had the good fortune to be with me 
at the modest Hyacintline breakfast-table when the 
morning mail arrived and brought his paper with the 
pious vaticinations. First, the furrows which are be- 
ginning here and there to give an expression of care 
and overwork to the ex-Carmelite’s face began to 
smooth themselves out and give place to the merry 
twinkle with which he is wont to betoken his gradual 
appreciation of a pleasantry. Then the motherly 
countenance at the head of the table beamed all over 
with a lively sense of the drollery of the prospect in 
life set before the family; and finally magnificent 
little Paul capped the general hilarity with a crow of 
defiance, as who should say, ‘‘Shut up us three in a 
convent fora repentant monk! No, indeed!” I could 
not help thinking that with such a wife and such a 
baby one had given sufficient hostages against being 
tempted by the charms of the monasticsystem. 

And, after all, it is true that Father Hyacinthe has 
made a religious retreat among the Carthusians. Their 
noble and beautiful monastery in the magnificent hills 
near Grenoble is always hospitably open to weary 
souls loving solitude, quiet, and religious worship and 
contemplation; and such a soul pre-eminently is Hya- 
cinthe. The good monks did not know, at first, what 
manner of angel they were “ entertaining unawares.” 
And it would not be a graceful way of repaying their 
hospitality if I were allowed to print the story of the 
friendly and fraternal and affectionate talk that en- 
sued between the venerable Superior and his anathe- 
matized and excommunicated guest when the latter 
made known his name. But it is an unspeakable 
honor to both, and a token of hope for the Roman 
Catholic Church, as well as a sign of the progress that 
the Christian world has made in the course of three 
hundred years, that the unfrocked and married monk 
should have been greeted, not with an Apage Satanas, 
but with a tender embrace and a ** Mon cher frére, we 
have so much loved you 4nd prayed for you!” and 
should be let go with a God-speed instead of a male- 
diction, or rather instead of not being let go at all. 

I have got all the light there is on the subject of 
Hyacinthe’s resignation, but I own that Ido not yet 
see any sufficient and satisfactory reason that should 
have precipitated the act so suddenly at that moment. 
It was with the hearty applause of all his friends that 
he announced a few weeks ago “I shall govern this re- 
form in its religious aspects, or I shall abandon it.” 
But then, on every issue made, up to that point, he 
did seem to have been sustained; and the one clergy- 
man who met him with defiance and insult was per- 
emptorily suspended from his functions. It was ob- 
vious enough, too, that a party of unscrupulous poli- 
ticians were trying to make a tool of him;—but then 
that had been obvious for a long time, and they did 
not seem to be making any great progress with their 
schemes. Nething was more clear, too, than that 
almost the whole mass of the Catholic laity who had 
adhered to the movement were men and women with- 
out religious faith, and that the lay leaders of it were 
governed by merely political considerations, and were 
themselves hardly better than materialists and athe- 
ists. They had no respect for gospel nor for ministry, 
and meant that the church should be a democracy, 
or rather a demagogy, in which the religious authority 
and influence of the priests should be trampled under 
the hoofs of free and independent voters from the 
wine shops. But thus far there had been no effective 
resistance, and to an outside observer it seemed as if 
there was still hope that the faithful priests who had 
entered into the work of Catholic Reform might at 
least train up a new generation with the elements of 
au intelligent religious faith. Thecollision between 
the conscience of the priests and the will of the dema- 
gogues might be comiug, but it did not seem to have 
completely come. 

It would have been more woridly-wise in Hyacinthe 
to wait till the collision was actually and obviously 
present. It would have been his justification in the 
eyes of the whole world. But Hyacinthe is not a man 
of worldly wisdom. Iam not prepared to say that he 
is not wise with wisdom of a better sort, por to deny 
that he may have done wei! in treating that which 
seemed to him inevitably future as if it had been pres- 
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ent. Certainly the style in which his late associates 
are now engaged in completing the organizing of their 
State-church tends to realize his fears and justify his 
course. 








RETRIEVAL. 
By Mary B. DopGeE. 


KNOW a life whose dawn was heralded 
By just such rosy smile and golden gift 
As upland summits to the day-god lift, 
When orient messages fly overhead, 
And flushed is all the lake with liquid red. 
And like the swelling hours when o’er them swift 
Forecasting clouds of dark are made to drift, 
Was this life’s noon with shadow overspread. 
About its patient wall of effort lay 
A pallid mass, through which no eye could peer; 
Nor ceuld we think but that the close of day 
Would find it still devoid of any cheer; 
Yet, lo! athwart the heavens a rubied ray, 
And hill and cloud transfused with joy appear! 
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A MORNING WITH A FLOWER. 
MISSION. 
pe 2: iF: 


HE recent establishment of what is called the 

Flower Mission in some of our cities has attract- 

ed considerable attention, and deservedly. To many, 

no doubt, the distribution of flowers would seem a 

thing of little moment, but I would ask such to join a 

company who go on this mission, and judge for them- 
selves. I will give my first experience. 

At eight o’clock, the ladies began to arrive at the 
rooms each with her gift; other donations were sent 
in, and soon a table eighteen feet long was covered 
with the contributions; flowers of all kinds, such cut- 
flowers as any of us would enjoy, geraniums, roses, 
verbenas, gladiolas, and heliotrope were abundant. 
These were arranged with as much taste as the ladies 
possessed, into bouquets large enough for an ordinary 
sized vase. In each were put some fragrant flower, 
and few were without a rose. Baskets of peaches, 
pears, and apples soon came with more flowers, also 
some old numbers of magazines and illustrated papers, 
and by ten o’clock the dozen ladies were ready with 
two hundred bouquets to carry to the sick and the 
aged. 

I joined those going to the W—— Hospital, where ac- 
cident cases are usually taken. A poor fellow, just by 
the entrance to the first ward, lay with bandaged head 
and eyes, he nervously grasped the peaches we gave 
him, and we also laid a bunch of flowers beside him. 
Two active-looking young men with suspended leg 
which told of the serious accident, were most glad to 
get Harper’s Weekly, the bright colors of the flowers 
were almost reflected in their faces as we handed them 
the bouquets, and the rested faces which showed the 
satisfaction at this relief to the long, tedious hours, 
were no less evident thanks than their earnest words. 
A dear littie boy, eleven years old, who had been run 
over by a street-car was nearly well; he was just such 
a one as we read about in Sunday-school books; bright 
eyes that even looked good fairly beamed upon us 
when the papers and the fruit were given to him; how 
happy his face looked! And when we learned from the 
doctor that all the money that had been given him 
there (some twenty-five dollars) had been directly sent 
by him to his mother, he had an extra peach, and a 
nice chat with those who honored the noble little fel- 
low. On the next bed was a boy whose face, pale and 
emaciated, showed how feeble he was; he laid his 
peach upon the bed-clothes, as if nicer to look at than 
to eat, and held the flowers as though they were things 
to be loved; when he said, ‘‘I have heart disease,’’ the 
tired look made my own heart ache. 

Bevore we left that ward, the whole room was bright- 
ened; the flowers, the fruit, and the papers had done 
their work well. The tired faces were rested, the 
strong ones interested, and the sad ones cheered. 

It was a delightful drive of two miles to a Home for 
Aged Women, situated near the outskirts of the city, 
and how very different was the scene on which we en- 
tered here. Cheery, sometimes chatty, we found them; 
nearly all sewing busily, but each one rose as we came 
to her room, and, without a single exception, loving 
thanks were given us. One of the ladies with admira- 
ble tact let each select the fruit from the basket, and 
how wonderingly the faces looked as those wrinkled 
hands took what they preferred. Roses were the fav- 
orite flower; one dear old woman said: “I am too 
ugly to have such beautiful flowers;’”’ but when we 
told her that may be her life might still be fragrant as 
these seemed to her, the happy smile made the sallow, 


“wrinkled face pleasant to look upon. ‘Thank you, 


honey!” ‘“Isthis mine?” ‘See the roses!" ‘“ What, 
for me?” were some of the gratified expressions that 
metus. Wesaw them going from door to door as we 
came away, the stronger ones offering to get water for 
the weaker; and as they saw us a pleasant nod, some- 
times an old-fashioned courtesy acknowledged the 
pleasure we had carried there. The matron also re- 
ceived a bouquet, for she evidently would have felt hurt 
if she had been left unnoticed. She told us of the 
good done by such visits, (for this was not the first 
time the ladies of the Flower Mission had been there), 
and how all the house was gladdened by them, and 
that the gifts were as gratefully received as at first. 

A short drive took us to an infirmary where some of 





the scenes of the hospital were again enacted, though 
nearly all here were old people. One blind old woe 
man “loved the roses so;’’ she was one hundred and 
tive years old, and cried as she said, **I want to go to 
my Father.’’ Her intellect was clear, she held the roses 
closely, and when I moved, she feared I would take 
them away, “it was so long since she had had roses.” 
One begged to know if there was a slip among the ger- 
aniums, and when we found one she said, “ that will be 
my companion, we will live together.”’ The palsied, 
the crippled, the sick, and the blind each found some 
pleasure from the flowers. If any one still doubts it, 
walk with fresh flowers down an alley, and see how 
many wistful eyes follow you; and you will learn how 
by means of these you may give words of cheer, sym- 
pathy, and of prayer to the sick, the aged, cnd the 
sad. 











FRENCHMEN PRAISING BISMARCK. 
By A BERurer-RESIDENT. 


rJ\HE LLIXQme Siécle, a conservative Republican 

journal of Paris, has just published a senes 
of most remarkable articles upon ‘ Bismarck and 
France,” the very appearance of which in such a 
quarter indicates a much healthier tone in French 
politics than has been apparent at any time since the 
war. These articles purport to be the joint production 
of two publicists, who were so profoundly impressed 
by the events of 1870-71 that they set out to master the 
secret of Bismarck’s success, and for this purpose sub- 
jected the social, political, and religious condition of 
all the nations of Europe to a rigid analysis, and then 
applied the inductive method to the facts thus ob- 
tained, so as to reach a scientific solution of the prob- 
lem. This whole process is now spread before usin a 
spirit of moderation, of candor, of discrimination and 
of practical wisdom, every way admirable. The arti- 
cles appeal to Frenchmen to lay aside their prejudices, 
their antipathies, and above all their illusions, and to 
hear to reason, that by learning and owning the causes 
of their failure they may enter upon the true path of 
success. Bismarck could ask no fairer estimate of his 
powers and his policy; and one is continually amazed 
that Frenchmen should have formed such an estimate 
and that a Parisian journal should have been willing to 
publish it. If France will give heed to such counsel- 
ors as the writers of these articles, she has a bright fu- 
ture before her; and the fact that such counselors can 
now emergefrom their seclusion, and lift their voice 
above the contentions of parties, isa token that not all 
that is best in France has come to the surface in tho 
conflicts of the past three years. 

More than once have I ventured to say to French- 
men who were hotly denouncing Germany: You may 
yet come to acknowledge that Bismarck has been 
fighting your battles as well as his own, that he has de- 
livered France from her worst enemies, Imperialism 
and Ultramontanism, and that in bringing Protestant 
Prussia to the head of Germany, and creating a Prot- 
estaut Empire at the head of Europe, he has given 
encouragement and bope to Protestant Frenchmen to 
reassert their former strength and glory. And now 
this same view, for substance, is openly put forth in 
these papers of the XI Xme Siécle. First in order the 
writers show that Bismarck owes his success to his 
scientific method of taking things at their real valuc. 
He disregards prestige, usage, authority, sweeps away 
illusions, and estimates everything at its intrinsic 
worth to government and society. His greatest vic- 
tories are seen, say they, in the crushing blows he has 
inflicted upon ruling opinions, whether the opinions 
of the people, who had ignorantly cherished some tra- 
dition or delusion, or the opinions of functionaries 
who had indolently settled in their routine. Bismarck 
seizes upon facts as they are, and with a clear and 
strong perception of the realities of the case, he 
marches directly to his end. Yet the facts by which 
he works and the instruments he uses had been slowly 
and steadily maturing, and the triumph of his sagacity 
consists in his comprehending them, and at the fit mo- 
ment using them aright. 

These French publicists point their countrymen to 
the fact that ‘‘ from 1815 to 1848, Prussia, well-nigh ef- 
faced from the genera! politics of Rurope, was occu- 
pied with the work of internal renovation—less noisy 
than the theatrical revolutions of Latin countries, but 
going to the bottom of things—the sustained progress 
of public instruction, military reorganization, the 
foundation of provincial and communal liberties, 
evangelical union, unity of customs,” etc. This analy- 
sis goes to “the bottom of things,’’ and is certainly 
plain speaking from Frenchmen to Frenchmen. But 
this is only the beginning; for the writers go on to 
show thut the material and intellectual progress of 
Prussia has been due to the Protestant element which 
so largely predominates in her population, that Prot- 
estantism is the force that has developed her supe- 
riority by lifting the nation out of the ruts of eccle- 
siastical authority, and up to the plane of scientific 
thought and action. They argue that the Catholic na- 
tions of Europe have reached their culmination; that 
while Prussia was progressing, Austria was petrifying 
herself so that now she is reduced to ‘‘a geographical 
expression ;”’ that the vigorous dynasties are either 
non-Catholic, such as England, Russia, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, or at variance with the Pope, as 
Italy; that nearly all the reigning houses of Europe 
have the blood of German Protestants in their veins, 
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and that “ the intelligence of Protestantism now leads 
the affairs of Europe.’’ Perhaps, some of these points 
area little strained to make the argument more telling, 
but there is much food for thought in the line of in- 
duction here opened. 

The XIXme Siécle sees clearly that the proclamation 
of papal infallibility has placed the Pope and the Ca- 
tholic church in antagonism with all sovereigns, and 
especially with those the majority of whose subjects 
are Protestants. Hence Bismarck was compelled to 
enter the lists against this usurpation. These French 
publicists say with perfect justice that it is an error to 
regard Bismarck as a priori an enemy to Catholicism, 
or as pursuing it through Europe with sectarian hate. 
‘“‘ Bismarck must pivot his empire upon the consistent 
and dominant element within it, which is the Protes- 
tant,” and if he can succeed in conquering Ultramon- 
tanism in Germany, and make his empire secure, he 
will “leave other nations to vegetate in clerical infal- 
libility.” 

The writers then make a piteous appeal to France. 
“Europe is Protestant and scientific; France is retro- 
grading. Germany is to-day the foremost friend of 
Spain, and stands first in the heart of Italy, while 
France is only a refuge for Ultramontanism.”’ There 
is no hope of a revival of Catholic powers, no vigor in 
a Catholic dynasty. Hence a nation which, like 
France, is Catholic, must be republican and progres- 
sive, as the only means of keeping a place in that 
scientific line of forces which is now in the ascendant. 

Such is the scope and pith of these remarkable es- 
says. Perhaps the writers will be accused of being 
bought with German gold! They will be sure to en- 
counter violent prejudices, and to stir up fierce pas- 
sions. But they have the key to the situation; and 
the logic of events is on their side. Their words must 
command a hearing by their very boldness, and must 
by and by have weight through their intrinsic wis- 
dom. 

Mons. E. de Pressensé, in his late work on religious 
liberty, sets forth in a vigorous light the fact that Ul- 
tramontanism is the enemy that France has most to 
dread. Other leading Frenchmen are awake to the 
same view; andif France will consent to learn wisdom 
from her bitter experience, she may find that the Ger- 
man invasion which threatened her subjugation paved 
the way to her true regeneration. For this we wait 
and pray in hope. 

GENEVA, Aug., 1874. 








ON TYNDALD’S PHILOSOPHY. 


** I take possession of man’s mind and deed, 
I care not what the sects may braw!. 
I sit as God holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all.” 


T is always pleasant to see the play of vigorous 
muscles beneath a polished skin, and so far as this 
gratification alone is concerned, it matters not whether 
muscle is breaking copper ores in a Michigan rock- 
house, or cording up the bronzed limbs of the boatman 
who speeds you over the blue waters to Capri, or put- 
ting aspent pugilist through a final “‘ mill.’’ With some 
such feeling we see Tyndall on the opening day of the 
British Association vaulting gaily into the ring, and as 
Protagonist dealing right and left at those in church 
past and present who have opposed the rights para- 
mount of scientific inquiry. It is exciting to see him 
range over the plain, spurning the noisome carcasses 
of antiquated faiths, and shouting to his following that 
theirs is an assured victory. All the more is the dis- 
play of intellectual vigor exhilarating, because from 
the recent meeting of the American Association, at 
Hartford, there rang out no voice strong enough to 
arouse the attention of owr thinking public to the 
latest issues. 
The greater part of Professor Tyndall’s discourse is 
devoted to a review of the progress of natural science. 


This progress is looked upon, not in the light of an ad- 


vancing development-from certain crude elementary 
conceptions, possible to men whose implements were 
of stone, and whose dwellings were upon lakes, and 
improving with the transfer of their habitations to the 
peaceful plane of the shepherd, and the quiet home of 
the husbandmen, onward by means of the accumula- 
tion of wealth, and the establishment of forums; but 
in a series of brilliant picturings of the philosophic 
systems of certain great men, who focalized in them- 
selves the highest influences of their times. The im- 
pression so produced is a vivid one, but he who thinks 
that the brilliant panorama thus unrolled reveals in due 
proportion and with impartial strength of coloring, all 
that has been done during these countless ages, in the 
multifarious domain of human thought, fails, it ap- 
pears to us, to take into view a large and, so far as 
practical results are concerned, the most important 
part of man’s higher development. We rise from the 
Vorstellung with the feeling that on the stage of this 
theater none but the heroes of the natural sciences 
are allowed to win the popular plaudits, while the 
mighty shades of those who have immortalized them- 
selves in other fields of intellectual activity are left to 
freeze behind the scenes. 

The sages who gave the highest luster to the palmy 
days of Greece are brought out as figures of light upon 
a background of the world’s ignorance, while there is 
no intimation that across the sparkling waters of the 
Mediterranean, upon the shores of Palestine, there 
Was a people equally wonderfully in another direction, 








possessing at that time a most composite order of so- 
ciety all of which was built upon systems of philoso- 
phy entirely diverse from the Hellenic. Accepting 
the literature in which that philosophy is preserved, 
the sacred books of the Hebrews, as entirely the result 
of human wought, and rejecting the hypothesis of its 
divine origin, are we not compelled to grant to the 
authors of such theories of the order of the universe, 
the nature of God, and the proper framework of so- 
ciety, as high a place as that which we accord to the 
Greek philosophers? And at the time when Tacitus 
was compressing iuto his few immortal pages the 
story of that declension in philosophy and in morals 
which was soon to make of the hauptstidte of the Indo- 
European civilization of his day howling wilder- 
nesses, was there not an outgrowth of this Semitic 
theology which has left in the pages of the New Testa- 
meut a body of moral and social doctrines toward the 
adoption of which the world has steadily been advanc- 
ing, though it has by no means universally attained? 
Gladly laying aside, for our present argument, the 
divine origin of the philosophy of Christ and his 
school, should not a very prominent place be accorded 
them as original thinkers. 

Professor Tyndall does not present in his historical 
review the fact that just as the pure Semitic philoso- 
phy was buried in the ruins of the Roman Empire, so, 
likewise, the Greek was temporarily engulfed; and 
just as the foul superstitions of Norse and Finn over- 
grew the pure temple of the church, so, also, an im- 
pervious cloud of error settled down upon the groves 
of the Academe. It should be remembered that to 
dislodge an error from the mind is comparatively easy ; 
it breaks up no home, it wounds no heart; but to up- 
root a false doctrine in religion, tied fast as it is by a 
hundred cords to men’s firesides and customs, is the 
work of a giant. Were Galileo and Bruno the only 
ones who suffered in that age for proclaiming the 
truth? Must not religious knowledge have been at a 
low ebb when Toetzel went about selling indulgences 
for sin? Was Galileo a more daring innovator when 
he proclaimed that the sun stood still than Lu- 
ther when he rediscovered the long-lost central truth 
that there wus no justification except through faith? 
Did the expounders of natural science have to pass 
through greater tribulation than those who restored 
one by one the cardinal doctrines of the religious be- 
lief to their ancient pre-eminence, and may it not fair- 
ly be asked, whether the treatment of Galileo as a 
scientist was not akin to that of Servetus and Huss— 
for every scientist a thousand more religionists? Was 
not the treatment in both cases due in largest measure 
to the hard tyrannical temper of feudalism, which re- 
sented every revolt against authority, whether in state 
or church, in action or in thought? And may it not 
be queried whether the alchemists and astrologers, 
who chiefly represented the science of that day, would 
not have resented as cruelly, had they been enthroned 
on the Seven Hills, what would have appeared to them 
erroneous conceptions of the true destinies of the 
planets, as the Toetzels and Leos of that day the non- 
Aristotelian hypothesis of Galileo? 

As presented by Professor Tyndall, it would appear 
that the religious element of man’s nature, as shown 
in the Christian Church, had filled the whole earth with 
ruin, and it was only by the beneficent might of 
science that the out-posts of the Church, so threaten- 
ing to human liberties, had been stormed, its missiona- 
ries of falsehood beaten back, until at last, one dark 
stronghold after another taken, it was now cooped up 
in such a restricted sphere that to truly philosophic 
spirits it could be no longer dangerous, and by some 
further exertion its baneful influence over the minds 
of men could be reduced toa very small amount in- 
deed. It would be inferred that the demand which 
Christ made of his followers to extirpate the lower 
passions, to live always upon the serene heights of the 
Mount, followed up by the keen argumentation of 
Paul, and enforced by the other teachers in this school 
with exhortations to excel in Jove abounding, in virtue 
impregnable, and in all knowledge, had resulted, with 
the spread of such doctrines and the increasing power 
of the Church, in the Dark Ages, and had brought 
about a state of things wherein to promulgate truths 
in natural or other science was to incur tortures and 
the stake. This is judging a philosopher by the cor- 
rupted views and practices of bis nominal adherents. 
This is ignoring that terrible night of ten long centu- 
ries when the whole structure of society was toppled 
over, and when the truth in religious belief, even more 
than in natural science, appeared irrecoverably buried 
out of sight. It is forgetting that for many centuries 
the only men of science of arts and of letters were 
those passionately devoting themselves to very plain 
living and very high thinking within the walls of mon- 
asteries, and that were it not for such as these, and 
for the arm which the Church, debased though it was, 
was alone powerful enough to throw around them, it 
is much to be doubted whether enough of Greek sci- 
ence or literature would have been } reserved for nat- 
ural philosophy, even so late as the 15th century, to 
have set itself up in business again. No savants flied 
from England to the shores of Holland because their 
freedom in things scientific was curtailed; no army of 
chemical or biological Huguenots sorrowfully crossed 
the Channel; no Priestleys from the time of the May- 
flower to the present have sought an asylum in this 
country on account of persecution for their scientific 
opinions. The battle for intellectual freedom has been 
fought, not by men of advanced science but by men of 





advanced religion, and for one scientist who has suf- 
fered there have been multitudes of religionists who 
have died for free thought—indeed, until the last cen- 
tury the entire number of professed savants was too 
insignificant to count for much in the struggle. It is 
ingratitude for naturalists, who live in these palmy 
days of natural science, to forget that the bloody fight 
with the primeval savagery of the North was fought 
for them by the purified Church Militant. Enough of 
this pseudo independence: it smacks in this asin many 
other cases of ingratitude. 

We must also emphatically object to the employment 
of the term “science,” in any other than a popular 
sense, in such a way as to give rise to the impression 
that there is not as truly a scientific part to religion as 
to chemistry, and that after certain great primal facts 
have been acknowledged, in the one case facts of con- 
sciousness, in the other facts of observation, the logical 
superstructure raised upon them is a body of system- 
atic knowledge, and deserves in both cases equally the 
name of science. Accepting, however, the term science 
in its popular sense, it is curious to note how differently 
the savant deals with these two classes of primal facts. 
He grants the postulates of the geometrician, although 
they are not demonstrable, on the ground that to re- 
ject them would be to deny the integrity of our mental 
operations, and would render geometric synthesis im- 
possible. And whether the conceptions of space and 
time be viewed as “forms of thought,” or as constant 
internal relations (?) corresponding to certain external 
relations infinitely multiplied in the external world, 
he proceeds, without further attempt at demonstra- 
tion, to explain the laws of nature on the assumption 
that time and space have a veritable existence. But 
he refuses to admit the actual existence of certain 
other fundamental conceptions, which though not de- 
monstrable by a course of reasoning are likewise “ cer- 
tain internal relations,’’ and are a part of the conscious 
experience of every man, in every stage of develop- 
ment and in all*ages. Now one such outcome of the 
emotional as contrasted with the thinking part of man, 
is the self-born conception of a beneficent director of 
the forces of nature. The truthfulness of this concep- 
tion is not demonstrable, because whatever can be de- 
monstrated must have been arrived at by some logical 
process, but it stands on quite as solid ground as the 
axioms of geometry or the conceptions of time and 
space, and must be as fully admitted if we are not to 
reject the spontaneous workings of the emotional fac- 
ulties. The same remark is true as applied to the ques- 
tionings and communings of the spirit with itself, or 
prayer, which is an equally spontaneous, universal and 
natural operation. Our author founds an argument 
upon the veritable existence of a material world, in the 
universal experience of “certain internal relations” 
which could not imaginably be brought about except 
by certain absolutely constant and universal external 
relations. Does not the same argument apply equaily 
well to fundamental religious beliefs, which on this 
hypothesis could not be, if they were not correlative 
to objective realities? 

Mr. Tyndall states that the history of the efforts 
made to satisfy the demands of man’s nature (what 
there is more than the understanding) is a history of 
errors—the error consisting in ascribing fixity to that 
which is fluent, which varies as we vary, being gross 
when we are gross, and becoming, as our capacities 
widen, more abstract and sublime. He dismisses the 
subject-matter upon which the religious faculty must 
spend itself, as an insoluble mystery, and stamps as an 
“ enhghtened conception” the assertion “ that ultimate 
fixity of conception is here unattainable, and that each 
succeeding age must be held free to fashion the mys- 
tery in accordance with its own needs.” Were it not 
that this tone of apparent philosophic candor would 
mislead many, it would not be, as it is, a duty impera- 
tive on a large proportion of men of science, and that 
not unenlightened, to declare their entire dissent from 
these opinions. They have come by the operation of 
faculties, which, though not concerned in their business 
of scientifi¢ investigation, are ecuauy potent in their 
2ppropriate sphere, to ascribe to God and spiritual 
phenomena an objective reality of the same character 
as the operation of a different set of faculties bas led 
them to ascribe to natural phenomena. But here we 
stop—it is not possible to explain the intensity and 
reality of certain religious emotions to those who have 
not experienced them, any more than the eye can ap- 
preciate a subtle strain of music, or the ear recognize 
harmonies of color. Suffice to say, that when the re- 
ligious element is stirred to its innermost depths by 
great sorrows or great joys, the doctrines of formal re- 
ligion, precisely what Christ embodied in his teachings, 
have a reality to those who have apprehended them 
by the just exercise of their religious faculties com- 
pared with which the phenomena of the external 
world and the truths of natural science seem most 
vague and unsatisfying. 








—It is so the fashion, in America as well as in 
Europe, to abuse the Bourbons, individually and col- 
lectively, that the feeling gradwally developing among 
cultured Americans towardthe Duke de Montpensier 
is worthy of note. That gentleman has lent to the 
trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine arts a number 
of valuable pictures of which he is the owner, and the 
letter in which he formally offers the loan shows its 
writer to be the possessor of a well-preserved senti- 
ment of gratitude—a sentiment not so common that 
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we can afford to abuse its possessor, even if he be a 
Bourbon. From his letter we append an extract illus- 
trating our meaning: 


“T have received with great satisfaction the letter which 
you did me the honor to write to me in your name and in 
the name of the trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts at Bos- 
ton, concerning the loan of a certain number of works 
of art to your gallery from my palace of St. Telmo. 
In making this loan I rejoice to think that the first time 
these pictures leave the place where they belong it will be 
to occupy one in an American museum. It will afford me 
great pleasure to think that I have thus been able to aid in 
spreading and developing a noble love of the arts in that 
great nation to which so many bonds have so long united the 
members of my family, Three generations of it have already 
had the rare good fortune to admire on the spot and to de- 
fend the free institutions of the United States, and I shall 
never forget the generous offers which were made to me in 
critical times by worthy representatives of your great coun- 
try.” 





a 


WHAT PLEASES GOD. 


HAT God decrees, child of his love, 
Take patiently, though it may prove 
The storm that wrecks thy treasure here. 
Be comforted! thou needst not fear 
What pleases God. 





The wisest will is God’s own will; 
Rest on this anchor, and be still ; 
For peace around thy path shall flow, 
When only wishing here below 

What pleases God. 


The truest heart is God’s own heart, 

Which bids thy grief and fear depart ; 

Protecting, guiding, day and night, 

The soul that welcomes here aright 
What pleases God. 


Oh, could I sing as I desire, 

My grateful voice should never tire, 

To tell the wondrous love and power 

Thus working out, from hour to hour, 
What pleases God. 


The King of kings, he rules on earth, 

He sends us sorrow here, or mirth, 

He bears the ocean in his hand ; 

And thus we meet, on sea or land, 
What pleases God. 


His church on earth he dearly loves, 

Although he oft its sin reproves; 

The rod itself his love can speak, 

Ko sites till we return to seek 
What pleases God. 


Then let the crowd around thee seize 

The joys that for a season please, 

But willingly their paths forsake, 

And for thy blessed portion take 
What pleases God. 


Thy heritage is safe in heaven ; 
There shall the crown of joy be given; 
There shalt thou hear and see and know, 
As thou couldst never here below, 
What pleases God. 
—Gerhardt. 





Editor Christian Union: 


N your issue of 9th instant I notice an inquiry 
fora “school for unmanageable girls.’’ Haying 
just visited **The State Industrial School for Girls of 
the State of New Jersey,” I can say that I question 
very much whether there is anything of the kind bet- 
ter in the whole country. The school was commenced 
some three years ago, on rented property, on the >ut- 
skirts of the city of Trenton, N. J. Some few months 
ago the new building was opened, also situated per- 
haps half a mile from the edge of the city. The build- 
ing is of brick, very neatly and tastefully built—the 
first of the “family buildings” of the institution. It 
is surrounded by ample grounds, tastefully laid out. 
I feel quite sure no one will believe without seeing it 
personally what a model of taste and neatness it is. 
The rooms are small. The building is intended for 
the accommodation of thirty-five girls. Every one 
has her own room, small it is true, but her own, per- 
fectly private, scrupulously neat and clean; each hay- 
ing a smal) bureau, with a small bedstead, and pillow- 
slips and sheets as white as snow. After extensive 
opportunities of Gbservation in different States, I do 
not believe that one boarding-school for girls in ten 
has as nice accommodations for its wealthy pupils. 
Except in the room where the girls were sewing I did 
not see a speck of dirt. The guest-chamber and the 
hospital, or chamber for the sick, could hardly be sur- 
passed for taste, neatness, and propriety. So with the 
kitchen and all the surroundings. | 
Mrs. Perry, the matron, is spoken of as one rarely 
gifted and qualified for her difficult position. She has 
had thirteen years experience in this kind of work. 
My visit was made very much more pleasant by the 
courteous attention of Mr. Samuel C. Brown, an Elder 
in the Presbyterian Church near by, and my excellent 
Quaker friend, Samuel Allinson, of Yardville, who, for 
his large-hearted fidelity to the best interests of the 
Juvenile delinquents of New Jersey deserves to be held 
in the highest esteem by the entire State and the na- 
tion. Unless I am greatly mistaken, neither this insti- 
tution for girls nor the corresponding institution for 
boys at Jamesborough—on the Camden and Amboy 
R.R.—would ever have had an existence but for him. 
And yet, I found, after most diligent enquiry, scarcely 
a single person in Philadelphia or New Jersey whow I 


happened to meet who knew anything of the location, 
and scarcely the existence of either institution. 


J. 8. TRUVELL. 
SEwIckLey, Pa., Sept. 11, 1874. 


Mountain Calks,* 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 














“ WHO IS MY BROTHER?” 


Twin MovunTAINn Hovse, t 
THuRSDAY MORNING, Sept. 10, 1874, 


WILL read from the 10th chapter of Luke: 


** Behold a certain lawyer stood up and tempted him, 
saying, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?’ 

The Jewish system combined civil and ecclesiastical 
polity, so that what are called “‘ lawyers”’ here do not 
answer to what we understand as lawyers in our time, 
but resemble far more nearly doctors of divinity who 
interpret the ecclesiastical or religious systems of the 
day. Scribes and doctors were men who interpreted 
both the civil and the religious laws, because these 
laws belonged to one system among the Jews. 

“He said unto him, What is written in the law? how read- 
est thou? And he, answering, said, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as 
thyself. And hesaid unto him, Thou hast answered right; 
this do, and thou shalt live.” 

The force of that is very much greater than we can 
imagine; because, unless you put yourself in the posi- 
tion, we will say, of a devotee in a church, who has 
been trained to think that every single thing which, 
belongs to church organization is of tremendous im- 
portance and absolutely sacred, you cannot have any 
adequate conception of it. Take such a person, who 
has directions as to what he shall do at nine o’clock, at 
ten o’clock, at twelve o’clock, at two o’clock, at five 
o’clock, and at evening; who has prayers to recite for 
this and for that and for the other thing; who has en- 
joined upon him the observance of various ordinances 
and communions and confessions—take such a person, 
undiscriminativg, who has been brought up surrounded 
by these external instruments, and has come to feel 
that they are almost like the direct inspiration of 
God’s will to him, and tell him, “‘ Now, all these things 
are simply useless, or may be; if you merely have your 
thoughts rise to God, that is all the worship he seeks 
or wants; Sundays, feast days, fast days, church ser- 
vices of every kind, may be swept away, without any 
damage; worshiping God in your thoughts is the whole 
of worship "’—and he is immeasurably shocked. But 
the Pharisees and Jews had hedged themselves about 
with an amount of service compared with which the 
extremest organizations of our day are very simple. 
Therefore, when the Jewish doctor, standing among 
filmy questions and casuistries. asked Christ, ‘‘ What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?” Christ asked him, 
‘““What is written in thelaw? How readest thou?’— 
in other words, ‘ What are the commandments?” and 
he quotes this one: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God,” “and thy neighbor as thyself ;” and Christ said, 
“Thou hast answered right: this do, and thou shalt 
live.” It is as if the Saviour had said, ‘“‘ That is all you 
have to do; for the other things were designed, in their 
proper sphere, to enable you to do this. If you can do 
it anyhow you can lay aside all external belps and in- 
strumeuts.”’ 

The answer, therefore, was much more weighty to 
the ears of the Pharisees and doctors than it is to our 
ears, at the first reading. ; 

“ But he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And 
who is my neighbor ?” [instantly going on to one of the casu- 
istical questions of his time.] 

Now, instead of attempting to point out, with vari- 
ous refinements, who one’s neighbor was, as an old 
rabbi would, Jesus said: 

“ A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho.” 

Evidently he was a good orthodox Jew; for he went 
to the right place. Jericho was peculiarly sacred. 
The way between the two places was a gorge, dark, 
and full of lurking places; and it is notorious even 
now for being the resort of thieves and robbers. Well, 
this old Jew went down from Jerusalem to Jericho; 
and what happened to him? 

“ A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho and 
fell among thieves, which stripped him of his raiment, and 
wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead.” 

The same thing happens to this hour. 

“ By chance there came a certain priest that way.” 

Priests, between duties in the assembly, went home 
to remain until the next term came on; and this one 
was going back to Jericho, which was his home. 

“ When he saw him, he passed by on the other side.” 

He made haste. He saw that there was trouble, and 
he did not want to know any more about it. He was 
going down toward home, but seeing him at a distance, 
and fearing that he might get into some difficulty, he 
took pains to go on the other side, and passed by—as 
to this hour many persons do who do not want to 





* During Mr. Beecher’s stay at the Twin Mountain House this 
summer, at the request of the guests of the hotel a series of morn- 
ing prayer meetings have been held. Mr. Ellinwood being present, 
he has reported Mr. Beecher’s “ Talks,” which tor a few weeks will 





appear in place of the regular “ Lecture-Room Talks.” 





make themselves acquainted with trouble, and avoid 
going where they know it is, and put themselves out 
of the way of it, so that they may not, in the natural 
course of their lives, come upon it. 

“ Likewise a Levite [a subordinate man in the temple—an 
under-worker in the assembly], when he was at the place, 
came and looked on him.” 

He stood looking on him; and probably he said to 
himself, ‘‘ Here is a case. I wonder where he hit him? 
He don’t stir. 1 wonder if he is much hurt? Well, 
this is curious.” 

“ And he passed by on the other side.” 

He was even harder than the priest. The priest was 
afraid to trust himself there; but the Levite came and 
looked him all over, and then went on the other side, 
and left him. 

* But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where 

e wes.” 

Now if there was any creature in the world that 
was despicable in the eyes of an orthodox Jew, it was 
a Samaritan. The Jews hated the Samaritans as the 
Old School folks hate the New School folks. There is 
no hatred like that of two persons in the same church, 
one of whom pretends to be a great deal higher and 
better than the other, but both of whom pretend te 
be the same thing. You will hardly find a church 
which has not in it a certain class that somebody 
thinks it is right to prey on. It seems almost neces- 
sary to human existence that men should have vent 
for their combative feelings. We must have somebody 
to kick and to damn; and the Jews had the Samari- 
tans. We had the abolitionisis; but we are now all at 
sea to know what class to select as the objects of our 
indignation. The Samaritans, however, were histori- 
cally tough, and they endured to the end of the Jew- 
ish nation, so that the Jew never had any lack of 
something to hate. Our Lord, therefore, in selecting a 
Samaritan, and putting him in sharp contrast with 
the priest (the highest of the Jews), and the Levite 
(the official Jew), made the case as strong as it possibly 
could be. You cannot conceive of anything that 
would grate more harshly on a Jew’s feelings than 
that. 

“ When he saw him he had compassion on him.” 

The priest had not, the Levite had not; but the de- 
testable Samaritan had. 

** And went to him, and bound up his wounds [imperiling 
himself by rendering himself liable to be assaulted and set 
upon by the same band of thieves, but caring nothing for his 
own danger], pouring in oil and wine [the oil in his wounds 
and the wine in his mouth, I suppose], and set him on hisown 
beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care of him. And 
on the morrow, when he departed, he took out two pence, 
and gave them to the host, and said unto him, Take care of 
him; and whatever thou spendest more, when I come again 
I will repay thee.” 


He followed him up. He did not let him go. He 
made a thorough business of it. Having put him on 
his beast, he took him to a tavern, which was at a con- 
siderable distance, and gave orders to have him taken 
care of. The next day, having seen him made com- 
fortable, and being sure that be was on the way to re- 
covery, he thought of the future, and took out two 
pence (which gives us a very different idea of taverns 
from what we have now), and gave them to the host, 
and told him whatever more was required to supply 
the man’s wants he would pay on his return. 

Of all men on earth the Samaritan was the man who 
had aright to be careless of what became of a Jew, 
who was his mortal enemy; but while the best of the 
Jews refused the offices of humanity, the Samaritan, 
contrary to the human feeling and national impulse, 
took care of the unfortunate victim at his own peril 
and expense, and would not give him up till with 
labor and trouble he had brought him to a safe place, 
and watched over him until he was cured. 

All that is painted by the hand of a master. There 
is not a word squandered. 

“Which now, of these three [says the Master, lifting him- 
self up, and looking in the eye of the finikin doctor of the 
law], thinkest thou was neighbor unto him that fell among 
the thieves?” 


An honest man would have said, ‘‘ The Samaritan"; 
but he dodged that word. 

“ And he said, He that showed mercy on him [by that peri- 
phrasis going around]. Then said Jesus unto him, Go and do 
thou likewise.” 

It is not enough for us to stand and watch how 
Christ hit the mark, as one would stand at a rifle- 
shooting and see how each man hit the mark. It was 
given for our instruction throughout the world, 
thoughout all time; it is an interpretation of the law 
of kindness which fell from the lips of our Master, 
and it belongs to our every-day life. There is nothing 
that lives which is not the subject of thislaw. You 
might expand the bounds beyond the human family, 
and include the whole animal creation, and there 
would be nothing susceptible of suffering to which we 
would not be related. There is no trouble of any in- 
animate creature that ought not to be your trouble if 


you are in the vicinity of it; and you have no right to | 


excuse yourself from relieving it because it is not of 
your household, your class or your nationality. Man 
belongs to man the world over. No matter what di- 


visions there may be in society, and no matter how 
necessary they may be, the moment the question of 
humanity comes up all men are members one of an- 
other, and there is no reason why one should draw 
back from another on any ground whatscever. 
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GERMAN UNIVERSITY LIFE. 


German Tetrestte orn of Career as Student 
one Professor. by Heinrich Steffens. translated by Wm. 
L. Gage. Philadely phia: J. B. Lippincott & 


For most American readers, to whom the name of 
Professor Steffens must be quite unfamiliar, the at- 
tractive feature of this book will be its minute and 
vivacious representations of academic life in Germany 
during a large part of the last century, and especially 
its sketches and reminiscences of Goethe, Schiller, 
Schelling, Schleiermacher, Fichte, Novalis, Schlegel, 
Neander, and others of the poets, scholars and think- 
ers of Germany’s golden age. Professor Steffens was 
a Norwegian, born in 1773, but passed the most of his 
childhood in Copenhagen. Having studied in the uni- 
versities of that city and of Kiel, and having become 
a licensed lecturer in the latter before he was twenty- 
five years of age, he passed into Germany, acquired 
the friendship of some of its most illustrious men, 
held professorships in succession at Halle, Breslau and 
Berlin, and died at the latter place in 1845. Though 
he began his intellectual career as a student of theol- 
ogy, he soon passed over into the natural sciences, be- 
came the zealous disciple of Schelling, ‘‘the totality” 
of whose system, according to Michelet, “is most 
manifestly set forth in Steffens’s writings.” He was 
likewise deeply interested in politics, and as a soldier 
participated in the struggle against the first Napoleon. 
The story of his life—long, active, versatile, full of 
exciting events and of noble associations—he told in 
his old age in a book of ten volumes. In that form it 
is extremely garrulous and diffuse, and, as Mr. Gage 
mildly puts it, “is tedious to a degree.” “It is not 
written with a discriminating appreciation of what 
men wish to know; and the story of his childhood, 
and the accounts of his relatives and of his college 
friends, are just as full as the allusions to the great 
men and the great events of his time.” The task un- 
dertaken by his present translator is much more than 
a task of translation; it is that of free selection and 
omission also. How vigorously Mr. Gage has done the 
task may be judged from the fact that he presents us 
here with an English book of 284 pages instead of the 
German one of 4,000. And we think that he has shown 
admirable tact and discrimination as well as vigor. 
He has cut out the vast masses of professional and 
senile garrulity which burdened the original, and has 
left us instead simply the most racy, piquant and in- 
structive residuum. Perhaps nowhere in the rich 
treasury of German Kterary memoirs is to be found a 
gallery of portraits so graphio and yet so faithful as 
that which is opened im this work to American read- 
ers. 

One of the pleasantest passages in the book is the 
author’s account of his early aoquaintance with 
Goethe. ‘One evening,’ he says, “I was invited to 
Fromann’s. Goethe was expected. With what trepi- 
dation I looked forward to the meeting, every one can 
imagine who knows what Goethe had been to me from 
my childhood up. My intimate acquaintance with 
Goethe’s writings had attracted the attention of Schle- 
gel and his wife. They wished to have us meet, and 
see what impression the great poet of Weimar would 
make on the man from the North. I was invited by 
them to read from Faust, the first part of which had 
just appeared. The book, however, was not readily 
found, and I repeated the first monologue from mem- 
ory. I asked if I should go on, and could have re- 
peated a good part of the book without help. Lady 
Schlegel was delighted, and agreed to introduce me to 
the poet forthwith. But Fromann anticipated her 
kind intention. It is a peculiar feeling with which 
one meets for the first time a man who has exercised a 
great and decisive influence on his life. Such a mo- 
ment forms an epoch in the life; and it seemed to me, 
as I walked to Fromann’s house, as if a great catas- 
trophe were just at hand. Goethe appeared. It is 
known to every one who has seen him how his noble 
figure, his admirable carriage, his speaking eye, the 
majesty of his whole appearance, and the composure 
with which he does everything, were overwhelmingly 
imposing on all who met him for the first time. The 
greatness revealed in his works was fitly expressed in 
the man himself. When I first saw him I had to turn 
away my eyes to hide my tears, so much was I over- 
come. Itseemed as if I were looking upon Egmart, 
Orange and Tasso in him. I became acquainted with 
Goethe on a side of his character hitherto unknown 
tome. His deep sympathy with nature, that quicken- 
ing, creative power which appeared in all his poems 
and threw its clear light over all his words, became 
apparent; plants and animals, and even the flashing 
colors of the rainbow, he could view, not in their iso- 
lated unity, but in all their mutual dependencies and 
relations.” 








NOTES. 


We note with full approbation four additional 
Parts” of Potter’s Complete Bible Cyclopedia, edited 
by Rey. William Blackwood, D.D., with the assistance 
of other *‘ eminent divines.’’ The artistic illustrations 
are copious and elegant, and the mechanical execution 
of the work is altogether out of the reach of criticism. 

Major Lyman, U.S.A., has translated and the 
Messrs. Appleton have published A Collection of Tact- 
teal Studies, The translations are from noted French 








and German soldiers, and relate to movements and 
conditions heretofore unstudied in the United States, 
We commend it to the attention of volunteer and reg- 
ular officers, earnestly praying, at the same time, that 
they may never have occasion to put its theories into 
practice. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have published the 
Valley of Achor, a small collection of verses prefaced 
by a long sketch of the author, whose name is not 
given. In the author’s lines the indications of a devo- 
tional Christian spirit are far more frequent than those 
of poetic inspiration, but when we learn that the 
writer, though a lady of delicate nurturing and feeble 
health, once nursed five small-pox patients at a border 
fort, we accord her greater honor than we usually give 
to poets crowned. 


The illustrious memory of Chief-Justice Chase, 
which was lately insulted by a most grotesque and ig- 
noble book purporting to be his biography, is now in 
& measure vindicated by a volume, admirably written 
and very elegantly printed, entitled The Life and 
Public Services of Salmon Portland Chase by J. W. 
Scbuckers. It is published by D. Appleton & Co. To 
the biography is added the eulogy on Mr. Chase deliv- 
ered by William M. Evarts, before the Alumni of 
Dartmouth College, June 24, 1874. The worx abounds 
in beautiful illustrations; and both for its matter and 
manner will undoubtedly take rank among the finest 
specimens of contemporary biography. 


The venerable Dr. Rufus Anderson, lately For- 
eign Secretary of the American Board, has just added 
to the series of valuable missionary histories with 
which he has enriched Christian literature. The pres- 
ent volume is called History of the Missions of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions in India, and is published by the Congregational 
Publishing Society. This history would properly have 
come first in the series, since it was in India that the 
American Board began its beneficent work. Dr. Ander- 
son relates the noble story in a grave, earnest, and 
lucid manner, out of a full acquaintance with all the 
facts. Itis a book that will stimulate thefaith of men 
in Christian missions. Itis enriched with several ap- 
propriate maps, and has a copious index. 


The Rev. Dr. James Eells has prepared a very 
tasteful and interesting volume entitled Memorial of 
Samuel Eells, published by Cobb, Andrews & Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Samuel Eells was a graduate of 
Hamilton College in the year 1832, and began the prac- 
tice of the law in Cincinnati, where he was at one time 
the partner of Salmon P. Chase, He rose to high con- 
sideration there as a young man of remarkable ability, 
purity and elevation of character, and his early death 
was generally mourned in that neighborhood as a pub- 
lic loss) To many thousands of college-men in this 
country the name of Samuel Eells is almost a sacred 
one. They will be glad to know of this book, and 
will greatly delight in its perusal. The author has 
done his work with eminent skill 


There isa certain poetic fitness in the title of 
Whyte-Melville’s new novel, for although Uncle John 
is not properly the hero of the tale, his character will 
remain in delightful remembrance long after the read- 
ers of the book have forgotten the other persons with 
whom the story concerns itself. Uncle John would be 
loveable enough, even if he were one of those individ- 
uals (frequently found in novels) who seem to have no 
temptation to be otherwise, but when we learn that his 
wife was a model termagant, we begin to realize that 
the author has barely escaped presenting a saint to our 
gaze. The remaining characters are well and distinctly 
drawn, the horse trots through the whole story as he 
does in most modern English novels, there is a woman 
who, believing her first husband dead, marries a sec- 
ond, and behaves, after learning the truth, in a manner 
which gives no excuse for diseased writing or reflec- 
tion, and there is a climax of great interest and power, 
as well as some admirable bits of description. Pub- 
lished by Appleton & Co. 


Students of geology have within two or three 
decades had offered them so many new theories rela- 
tive to their own science that they will not be totally 
unprepared for Geikie’s Great Ice Age, which Appleton 
& Co. have just published. The autbor takes note of 
theories other than his own, and seems to appreciate 
and dissent with equal fairness; he then endeavors to 
demonstrate that at one period of the earth’s history a 
large portion of the Northern Hemisphere, hills and 
valleys alike, was covered with a thick coating of ice; 
that slowly, during ages too long to be easily compre- 
hended, the position of the earth toward the sun 
changed, the ice, commencing with the southernmost 
edge, slowly melted, broke, and by its weight and the 
force and rapidity of its descent, carried a large 
amount of earthy and mineral matter with it, which it 
distributed upon lands of less altitude. His theory re- 
sembles somewhat the “ iceberg”? and “ glacial’ theo- 
ries, but, while attributing to ice a greater influence in 
the shaping of lands than is claimed by the other sys- 
tems indicated, he assigns to it a far more contracted 
geographical field. 


One naturally wonders, in looking at the cover 
of Recollections of a Tour made in Scotland, by Doro- 
tby Wordsworth, why the record of a trip made 
seventy-one years ago should have just been given to 
American readers. But when one learns that the tour 
in question was made by the poet Wordsworth, his sis- 
ter Dorothy, and the poet Coleridge, and that sedate 





and studious principal Shairp edits and commends the 
work, a certain amount of curiosity is naturally pro- 
voked. When the page is once examined the mys- 
tery is solved. The three young people did not travel 
by rail, for the excellent reason that in 1803 the earth 
was yet unscarred by railroads. Neither was there in 
it a “ Cook’s Excursion ”’ office or a “‘ Murray’s Guide- 
Book,”’ so the party traveled by car (which is British 
for cart) and saw all sorts of interesting places and peo- 
ple that the modern tourist could never discover even 
in hisown imagination. Believing there is yet hope, 
even for the hardened tourist, we earnestly commend 
this book to a convenient place in his hand-bag, and 
to those who have not yet acquired the stolidity of 
persons who travel for pleasure we would say that. Miss 
Wordsworth will give them many hints as to what to 
look at, how to see it, how to tell about it, and how to 
avoid talking about themselves. To the many admir- 
ers of Wordsworth and Coleridge the book will afford 
much information of that delightful kind which usu- 
ally escapes the notice of biographers. Published bv 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Dr. McCosh’s new book, 7'he Scottish Philosophy, 
Biographical, Expository, Critical, from Hutcheson to 
Hamilton, will be ready early next month by Robert 
Carter & Brothers. Prominent in the list of names 
are biographical sketches of Frances Hutcheson, David 
Hume, Adam Smith, Henry Home, (Lord Kames), 
Thomas Reid, James Beatty, Adam Ferguson, Dugald 
Stewart, Archibald Alison, Thomas Brown, Francis 
Jeffrey, Sir James Mackintosh, Thomas Chalmers, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, Lord Brougham and Sir William Hamil- 
ton. Dr. McCosh in his preface says: ‘‘This work has 
been to mealabor of love. The gathering of materials 
for it and the writing of it have afforded me great 
pleasure. I publish it as the last and only remaining 
means of testifying my regard for my country—loved 
all the more because I am now so far from it—and my 
country’s philosophy, which has been the means of 
stimulating thought in so many of Scotland’s sons. 
The English speaking public, British and American, 
has been listening to divers forms of philosophy—to 
Coleridge, to Kant, to Cousin, to Hegel, to Comte, to 
Berkeley—and is now inclined to a materialistic psych- 
ology. Not finding permanent satisfaction in any of 
these, itis surely possible that it may grant a hearing 
to the sober philosophy of Scotland. I have tried to 
make my work a contribution to what may be re- 
garded as a new department of science, the history of 
thought, which is quite as important as the history of 
wars, of commerce, of literature, or of civilization.” 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., have issued The Era 
of the Protstant Revolution, by Seebohm, and The Cru- 
sades, by G. W. Cox, M.A., these books being the first 
two volumes of the series entitled Epochs of History. 
The design of the series, as embodied in these two vol- 
umes, is excellent, but the execution is not what might 
be desired; among experienced writers an attempt at 
literary condensation is generally marked by orudities, 
inequalities and (strangely enough) repetitions, and the 
volumes named above do not form exceptions to the 
rule. They are, however, interestingly written, their 
maps, though rude, are of great assistance to the read- 
er, their typography is good, and their size is decidedly 
inviting to that large class of people who want to know 
a little about everything, but can devote only hasty 
consideration to any one subject. We imagine the 
series will be used principally by the general reader, 
for it offers no inducements to the general historical 
student, and will not be likely to be substituted for 
the current line of historical text-books for schools— 
even for schools of high grade—for it promises to in- 
clude too many volumes to be possibly mastered in the 
time ordinarily devoted to historical study. Of the 
fourteen epochs selected, ten are of English history; 
we shall thus have nearly or quite as much matter as 
is contained in Flume’s six volumes. France, Spain 
and Italy are not noticed at all, and famous ancient 
epochs fare no better. If it is not necessary that the 
series shall be exclusively one of reprints, we would 
suggest that the rise and fall of the Spanish power in 
America would afford matter for a volume which 
would find numerous readers. There are also interest- 
ing periods of our own national history worthy of 
treatment after the manner of this series. Young as 
the United States is as a nation, there are certain inter- 
esting epochs of memory so venerable that their his- 
torian would not necessarily fear explanations and 
“cards” from any of the original actors. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


PL i, Ay receipt tot of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms °f Oe paper 
dged in its earliest ee issue. Publishers will 
confer a yo or by oy teh advising us of any mission in the reepect. 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable said ait cases.) 
Authors and Titles. ~ Publishers. Price. 
Anderson, Rufus, * Missions of the American Boewe in India.” 


rter & Bros. 150 
Baer, Mrs. B. F., “ Irene.’’. . selekacs Authors’ Pub. “Son New York. 
‘Crowned in Palm Land. 2.0.00. ........ J. B. -iippincott & Co. 


Despard, Mrs. M. C., Oo este as Ice, Pure as § 


Porter & nen 1% 
“ Home Cook Book of Chicago.”..J. Fred » Weg oner, Chi 
qay, W.M.L., Holden with the Cords. ”....E. P. Dutton & “ 200 
=. Wyll B,, * Tactical Stucies.”’..........  ' Ap pleton & Co. 
Marsh . Geo. “The Earth as Modified by itumen — a ate 
er. 
Meline, Mary M., * Charteris.”’............ J.B. Li 7G. , ry Co. 
Melville, G. G. Why yte, “ Uncle John.”’.......... p. Appl leton & Co. 


Mill 7 "Woman and the Divine itepuiine 
er, Leo, h, “ Hist tthea Hibas & Nanert, Buffalo. 
th, * History 0 e German 
Peake, Elizabe y peor . pincott 


Seymour, Mrs. Mary H., “ Recompense.”.......... 7 it 
Van ¢ Oosterzee, J ay," * Christian Dogmatics” (2 vols.). Scribner. 6 


etn have also received current numbers of the following publi- 


American Agriculturist—Old & New—Journal of Speculative Philoso- 
phy—The American Naturalist—The Galaxy. 
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Business Department. 
Silver Bridal Gifts. 


THe GorRHAM CoMPANY, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch vs. Arrow- 
Root. 











Dr. Stevenson Macadam, of Edirburgh, 
reports: “I have made acareful chem- 
ical analysis of Kingsford’s Oswego Pre- 
pared Corn (Corn Starch], and find such 
to be of the finest and purest description, 
and when prepared according to the di- 
rections, with milk, etc., to be an excel- 
lent article of diet. It is fully equal in 
chemical and feeding properties to the 
best Arrow-Root.—Edinburgh Review. 


“Her feet from ‘neath her petticoat, 


Like little cary crept in and out,’’ said Sir 
John Suckli of his sweetheart. Do you 
know why 2 use she wore paotis Chan- 
nel Shoes, or would have if they had been 
made aes handred years ago. Ladies, buy 
no other. 





Dyeing and Cleaning. 

Take your Dyeing and Cleaning to the New 
York Dyei ond bay Establishment, 
Staten Island. juane street, 752 
pat gy 610 Sintec avenue, New York; 166 

4 168 Pierrepont street, Brooklyn, and 40 
North Eighth street, a ia. 


Just What 1 I Want. 


A sewing machine that I myself can use for 
all m family work; and it is well attested 
that the “ Willcox & Gibbs” is just that ma- 
chine. Send for Price List and Circular to 
Wilicox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 





Tuurston's Ivory PEARL TooTu Pow- 
DER is now admitted to be the best Dentifrice 
known. Used oi it will keep the Teeth 
Sound, Clean, and hite, the Gums Healthy, 
and the Breath Sweet. It contains no acid or 
other injurious ee cannot injure the 
enamel, and is specially recommended 
thosd who havin: wood teeth wish to preserve 
them. Sold by all Druggists, 2 and 50 Cents 
per Bottle. 





Waits teeth, sweet breath, a fragrant 
mouth, 
There are no charms surpassing these ; 
Abroad, at home, east, west, north, south, 
ba three prime charms are sure to 


naka who Sozodont apply 
Will have these charms—take heed and try. 





ARE you troubled with garments rip- 
ping? Use the Eureka Machine twist, and 
you will have one trouble less, Try it, and 
you will use no other. 





ostal card 
inghamton, 


SEND one cent’s worth of 
for a price list Jones Scale, 








pet INSURE YOUR LIFE 


before inquiring into the merits of the plan 
on urated by t 4 UNIVERSAL LIFE IN 


New) or bn F. per 
ps t. , t ose charged by the Mutual com- 
anies. 2. A t: rd and in con- 
ract, liberal in its te: paid in 30 
ones aaer satisf: ry proof of death, %. Ample 
rity, The Company’s i on in force cover 
nearly 8,500 lives, -— Sion insurance. 
Zi assets are er 000, and premium in- 
@ $1,250,000. aor, abi 4 ,tiberallly 
dealt with, ome “ria st a4 ¥, 
N. Y. ALKER, BROAD 





& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
+ Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND be GRAPHO- 
SOOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRA PHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantera Slides 
as ality. First premium at V 
anufacturers 0 ein, Materials. 


ARTES USERS} Send twenty-five cents to 
P. Ro nba 41 Park Row, New Sects 
by ww ¥ Pamphlet of one 


f 3,000 newspapers, and es wry pen 
cost a adverti idee ual 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


A magnificent Stock of 
English and American Books 


NEW CATALOG No. FREE. 
Send EN was 


nD 
L t Brothers. 3 Beckman St. 
pposite New Post-office. 


1O DE dealers adm and Ama- 
urs.— eB ers mak 
Cabinets, Boxwood and ting ee 
VANDERBURGH % co., 
Corner of Fulton and Duteli pm ay New York. 


Budd Doble’s Condition Powders. 


USED IN ALL THE 
Leading Stables of the Country. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


WANTED IMMEDIATEL Y—74 Ladies and 
Gentlemen to Jeon Bookkeeping, Penman- 


» Ddertin, 
ed graduates. fend s 

for circulars and ~~ anship. . 

[ahora dy specimens of penm: ip ae 




















young M IMMEDIATELY.—100 more 
ae and Wenn to learn Book-keep- 
Ociege at Cobb’s Actual Business 
og tO fi fil Positions ata salary of $800 to $1000a 
toot poe full Tintorseant midaress cw 

on 

funrer BB, President, Painesville, Ohio. 





TO ADVERTISERS! 
SIX TO ONE. 


The Best Kind of Medium. 


HREWD and experienced adver- 

tisers have learned that, beyond all 
comparison, the religious press is proven 
the best medium for advertising. The 
extent of the circulation of religious 
weeklies, which averages one-third more 
than that of miscellaneous weeklies, the 
class of people among whom they circu- 
late, and the confidence of the public in 
whatever appears in their columns, give 
them facilities for presenting the claims 
of an advertiser which no other olass of 
periodicals possesses. 

Inasmuch as the religious papers all 
circulate among essentially the same 
classes of people, it can hardly be said 
that one is a better medium than an- 
other, except in so far as tt exceeds tt in 
circulation and comparative cheapness, 
which are the true criterions of its value 
to advertisers. 


The Largest Circulation. 

In looking over RoWELL’s NEWSPAPER 
Directory for 1874 we find some re- 
markable facts. We have examined the 
report on circulation of the sixteen 
largest standard religious weeklies, not 
including Tork CHRISTIAN Unrton. The 
average circulation of the papers on this 
list as given is not one-sixth the size of 
the circulation of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
alone! Ascompared with ‘‘the great re- 
ligious weeklies,’ then, THE CHRISTIAN 
Unton’s list is more tban six to one! 


The Cheapest Rates. 

The average price per line of these pa- 
pers is 30 cents; if the CoriIsTIAN UNION 
should charge proportionately, its rate 
would be about $1.45 per line—whereas 
it is but $1.25. Thisis an actual saving of 
20 cents per line to the advertiser, who 
may thus reach more people for consid- 
erably less money. 

If religious papers of a smaller circula- 
tion were included, the difference would 
be much greater, for the religious papers 
as a class average less than one-cleventh 
of the circulation of Tur CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 

Among the first-class Secular Weeklies 
also, of those receiving advertisements, 
there is, according to the authority above 
quoted, but one whose circulation is 
larger than that of the Carist1an UNION. 
We have made a calculation similar to 
the above, taking the circulation and 
rates of the ten first-class Miscellaneous 
Weeklies (the list including Harper's 
Weekly, The Weekly Tribune, The Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, etc., etc.), and find 
that the rates of the CurisTIAN UNION 
are over 30 per cent. less in comparison, | fa¢ 
which represents a corresponding saying 
to the advertiser in this paper. 


The Best Show for Advertise- 

ments. 

The pages being small, compact, neat, 
every advertisement can be easily seen, 

and is not buried in a mass of matter; 
indeed, every advertisement is either 
outside or faces reading matter. The 
paper goes freely through the family, 
containing no medical or unpleasant ad- 
vertisements; and its attractive size and 
shape lead often to its preservation and 
binding. 

Now, recognizing the admirable char- 
acter of all these other papers as adver- 
tising mediums—for we constantly ad- 
vertise in them ourselves, and believe in 
them—we simply wish to point out the 
advantages of a single wide-spread, 
bona-fide, paid-up circulation of inter- 
ested readers such as that of the CHRIs- 
TIAN UNION, which is not only by far the 
largest in America, but, of its class, the 
largest in the world ! 


The Highest Type of Readers. 

And our circulation is not only greater 
in numbers, but more widely extended, 
more varied and intelligent (not being 
denominational) and more real than most 
others. Again, most papers continue 
subscribers for months, often for years, 
after their original subscriptions have 
expired, in the hope of some time col- 
lecting the arrears, and meantime keep- 
ing up a presentable circulation; the 
CHRISTIAN UNION cuts off every name 
when its time expires, unless the sub- 
scription is renewed and paid in advance 
—it has therefore a real, live circulation, 








among people who want the paper, and 
read it attentively. So that what might 
be called the “ practical advertising cir- 
culation’ of the CHRISTIAN UNION is 
really larger than that of four or five 
papers, even if their lists contain as many 
names. 


Opinions of Advertisers. 


It would thus appear theoretically that 
the CHRISTIAN UNION should be one of 
the most valuable advertising mediums 
in existence. That we are justified in 
entertaining this theory by the practical 
results from the experience of clear- 
headed advertisers, the following testi- 
monials would seem to indicate: 


Itisa noticeable fact that our customers who 
advertise in “ UNION” once always want it 
on their list. Yours truly, 

4 PETTENGILL & Co. 
General Advertising ‘Agents, N.Y. 





After an experience of some years, we con- 
sider the CHRISTIAN UNION to be one of = 
best, if not the best, of the advertising medi 
ums in the country. 

CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 


We have received more orders for goods di- 
rectly traceable to your paper this season than 
the amount of all your bil 1 gees us—saying 
nothing of the incidental wale eneral benefit. 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT Co., New York. 








We} take this opportunity to say that we 
think your bill the cheapest of the season, as 
it has brought us more orders than the same 
advertisement in any other paper. 

Massey & HuDSON, Jobbers in Seeds 
and Plants, Chestertown, Md. 


We have advertised, during the present sea- 
son, in over 3,000 papers, and the CHRISTIAN 
UNION has proved by far the best medium of 
all—the price is pretty high, but it gives bet- 
ter returns for the ——, than any other. 

. O. VICKERY & Co., Augusta, Me. 

The foregoing testimonials are but a 
few of the many we have received. To 
get the best results from advertising in 
the CHRISTIAN UNION seems to be an ex- 
perience which is not the exception, but 
the rule. 





FOR ADVERTISING RATES 


Seo Ox ares outside Page. Special Terms for large 
con 


NO ADVERTISEMENT 1N5 Pieperap LESS THAN 
All advertisements sent 1 parties not known to 
the Publishers must be accompanied by the money. 
Address 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers. 
27 Park Place, New York. 


MUSIC, &e. 














GRADED SINGERS 


For Day Scnools. 
By 0, Blackman & E. E. Whittemore. 


The regular teacher can use GRADED SINGERS 
oucnsent=sy, and the music teacher will find them 
admirable for his work. From the six-year-old to 
the graduate of the high or normal school, some 
one of these books is adapted to every one who is 
in phe © Frocess ¢ of ated to an education eat 

study o 


the 
am in the P. nt. In the Chi- 
 Sehool 1s it oman Pa coer pupil through the lower 
four grades, coqapring aba — three years of time. 
Price, 25 cents ; 





EDUCATIONAL. 
J{NGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 


MISS M. LOUISE PUTNAM 
Will open the ninth year of her school, at her resi- 
dence, No. 6 MARLBOROUGH STREET, BOSTON. 
MASS., Sept. 24, 1874. 

Refers by permission to her patron, Right Rev. 
Benjamin H. Paddock, D.D., Bishop of Massachu- 
setts; alsoto Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., 
Bishop of Central New York; Hon. Wm. M. 
Evarts, New York; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., 
Harvard University. Circulars may te obtained 
by addressing Miss Putnam. 


BROOKS 











LOCATION the. “City of 
aote ” In the Suburbs. 
BUILDINGS’ nen Grinds 
mily iim 0 
SEMINARY STUDIES srranged in Pr 
story and Coll 
re 
FOR YouNG “College brig 
S. 2. 0 


hers—7 
L ADTIES. particulars hc rentdgnt For 
HITE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ACK SON MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
e YTOWN-ON-THE-HUD 
A SELECT ne BOARDING SUHUOL “toR Bors. 


mone course of instruction embraces Classical, 

Modern Languages, Elementary, Mathematical, 
English Stud dies and NATURAL Sci 1ENCE, Music, 
Drawing and Blocution, MILITARY DRILL, Gym- 
nasium, &c. F. J. JACKSON, Principal. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
TORY, for Teachers of Elocution, Pub- 
lic Be and Speakers. The next term begins 
October 14, 1874. For roculere address 
WIS B. MONROE, 
os Scasse 8t., Boston, Mass. 


“DW ARDS PLACE SCHOOL for Boys 

_4 and Young — Stockbridge, Mass., bagine 
20th year Septembe: per annum. PO: 
fessors pregere eS one tor College, doien iffle 
School or Business. essrs. Hoffman & Flack, 
Associate Principals. 


N LLE. TARDIVEL, 25 W. 46th St., 
A N. Y., reopens her French. English and Ger- 
man Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
ne Children, Sept. lith. Superior adv es. 

ven ladies and ten gentlemen are attached to 
the institution. 


NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, Y.— 
Course of Study comprehensive. 
Arts a specialty. Instruction therou 
year begins Sept.16. For Circulars, 
WETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 


N APLE HALL INSTITUTE, a board- 
4 ing and Day School by r EPs. , Jamaica, Lo 
Island, EMILK VIENOT, rincipal; eoll 
ate, scientific and busine — “ COUTEES; French and 
German; French, the language of the ergs Fi 
terms, #400; five day boarders, $350; music the 
only ¢ extra. Opens Sept. | 15. 


MBs. J. tT. BENEDICT’S BOARD 
ING and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies 
and Children, No. 7 East 42d Street, New York, will 
reopen October Ist. Send for Circulars. 

ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
14 WOMEN, AUBURNDALE (near Boston.) Piea- 
sant home; best of instruction in all branches: 
special care of the health. manners and morais of 
students. Next year begins September 24th, 1874. 
Address CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AnD GIRLS. 
A real ome, and {thorough 5x tuition 
Add OT" 




















usic and Fine 
hb. Senow 
dress C. C. 














be, New Jersey. 


ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, a 
Boarding and Day School for Youn Ladies, 

Ee Ce en Sept. 16, 1874. Apply to ss N. C. 

RE 1 North Broad Street, Elizabeth, New 





TMHE 


Sy 
OUND SCHOLARSHIP, 


Modest, res outa, manly demeanor, 
mplete physical development. 
at YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE for boys. 
Benjamin Mason, Box No. 64, Yonkers, N. Y. 








en. 
No. 2 is com recs Price itself, and is adapted to In- 
termediate and District Schools, whether graded 
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Of the affairs of Louisiana we have this week 
spoken at length. As to the South in general, 
this is to be said: back of special causes of dis- 
turbance lies the broad fact that the section, 
as a whole, is cursed with old and deep-rooted 
habits of lawlessness, which no remedy can re- 
move in a year oradecade. In addition to this 
there is a suspicious jealousy between the races 
whose extent cannot be definitely measured, but 
which in various ways breeds great mischief. 
The conclusion seems to us inevitable, that there 
is no immediate and radical eure for Southern 
troubles. The employment of the Federal troops, 
while it may be necessary in special cases, is 
liable to abuse for political purposes, and at best 
secures temporary peace at the expense of mis- 
chievous irritation. In especial the National 
Government ought to avoid all measures which 
needlessly stimulate hostility of race. We are 
more and more convinced that the Supplementary 
Civil Rights Bill will do infinitely more harm than 
good. It is abundantly established that its pro- 
posal has embittered the Southern whites, and 
postponed the harmony between them and the 
blacks through which alone a happy issue of the 
present trouble is possible. It is clear that the 
majority of the Southern States will instantly 
abandon their public school systems if distinction. 
of race in them is forbidden. Popular education 
is the supreme need of the South, and that the 
Civil Rights Bill would go far to overthrow it 
seems to us the weightiest possible reason against 
its passage. 








LOUISIANA. 


HE political strife which has long existed in 
Louisiana has at length culminated in what 

it has been feared would ke the result—bloodshed. 
On the 14th inst., in response to a call for a mass 
meeting to protest against the recent seizures of 
arms, and searches therefor, a large number of 
people assembled in New Orleans, and, among 
other resolutions, passed one demanding the abdi- 
cation of Governor Kellogg. That official, regard- 
ing as a menace the fact that large bodies of citi- 
zens were under arms, declined to receive any 
communication from the Committee appointed by 
the meeting. The Committee had retired but a 
short time when a body of Metropolitans (city 
police) marched out of the State-house, encoun- 
tered a body of armed citizens, fired upon them, 
received their fire in return, were routed and dis- 
persed, having killed and wounded a few citizens, 
and sustaining a similar loss themselves. Governor 
Kellogg retired to the Custom-house and the protec- 
tiofi of the United States troops stationed therein, 
and D. P. Penn, who, two years ago. was candidate 
for Lieutenant-governor on the McEnery ticket, as- 
sumed control of the State government. Within 
forty-eight hours, and apparently without further 
violence to or from any one, all the recognized of- 
ficials in the city and State were replaced by men 
who had been the candidates of the MeEnery party. 
The President promptly forbade the recognition 
of the insurgent government, issued a proclama- 
tion commanding the insurgents to disperse within 
five days, and ordered a large military and naval 
force to New Orleans. The new government im- 
mediately surrendered its arms, buildings, ete., to 
an officer appointed by the United States military 
commander, and the President ordered Governor 
Kellogg to reassume control of the State govern- 
ment, _. = 2. 
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The Penn movement can be characterized only 
asarebellion. Although its leaders will probably 
wish their demonstration to be considered as a 
popular protest against the seizures and’ searches 
alluded to, the wonderful success which attended 
all their efforts was undoubtedly the result of 
carefully-constructed plans, and of organization of 
no mean order, as well as of the most admirable 
discipline ever displayed in the South. That the 
work was not done by a hastily formed mob, con- 
taining no matter how large a proportion of re- 
spectable citizens, is farther evinced by the fact 
that no violence was offered the negroes, for noth- 
ing short of despotic discipline can restrain a cer- 
tain element of Southern population, when excited, 
from murdering and otherwise maltreating colored 
people. Be its name ‘“‘ White League,” ‘*‘ Ku-Klux 
Klan,” “ Citizen’s Association” or whatever it may 
be, the existence of an organization trained to op- 
pose by force the existing government of Louis- 
iana is fully proved by the events of the upris- 
ing. 

And yet it seems strange that intelligent men 
should have committed actions so utterly illegal, 
treasonable and criminal. They could not possibly 
hope for that success which is usually supposed to 
justify revolution. General Grant’s regard for the 
Kellogg government was well known, and about 
his temperament and temper there could not have 
been differing opinions ; all intelligent men who 
took part in the insurrection knew perfectly well 
that the President would never recognize the Mc 
Enery government ; that he would oppose it with 
a military force which they could not and would 
not resist, and that he would reinstate and sup- 
port Governor Kellogg alike by reason of his 
sentiments of duty, of partiality and of pride. 

The question which naturally presents itself ean 
be answered only after a dispassionate survey of 
the course of Louisiana polities since the war. As 
in all the other States, so in Louisiana, the enfran- 
chisement of the negroes and the political disabili- 
ties of the rebel element threw the machinery of 
the State at first into the hands of Northern men 
who at home had not been considered worthy of 
public trust or confidence. In no other Southern 
State could these gentlemen, if honest, have ruled 
with so little opposition. The remainder of the 
State believes and acts as does New Orleans, and 
the influential class of New Orleans is composed of 
men of business and property—a class which, the 
world over, is the first to accept any government, 
by whomsoever established, provided it main- 
tains order and protects property. But instead 
of improving their unusual opportunities the late 
governments of Louisiana have acted contrary to 
the dictates alike of honesty, statesmianship, patri- 
otism and prudence. Ignorant and dishonest leg- 
islators, regardless alike of public and private 
interests, used their positions as means of personal 
aggrandizement or of gratifying personal dislikes. 
Public officials devoted themelves and the patron- 
age of their offices to the purpose of gaining 
political influence. Taxation was made burden- 
some that more money might be squandered 
while the levees and other material interests of 
the State suffered. Unwise, hasty and dishonest 
legislation injured the public credit, diminished 
trade, and discouraged business. The judiciary, 
being the creature of the rulers of the State, was 
equally incapable and venal, and capital, being 
found of uncertain increase, was removed from 
the State and invested elsewhere. 

Matters were in this condition two years ago, 
when the time for a new election drew near. The 
business men and the respectable element of the 
population determined to make an earnest at- 
tempt, at the ballot-box, to effect a change in the 
nature of the geverning power. They were naiu- 
rally joined by the whole native white population, 
ineluding the ruffians of which New Orleans has 
always had so many, by the better class of negroes 
(those who before the war were free and owned 
property), by most of the Northern men who sinee 
the war had gone into business in New Orleans, 
and, lastly, partly by reason of personal animos- 
ity to the opposing candidate, but partly, doubt- 
less, on account of a bargain whose terms have 
never been made public, by Governor Warmoth 
and a portion of his followers. In opposition to 
this party, and supporting William Pitt Kellogg 
as candidate for Governor, were the mass of the 
carpet-baggers, the newly enfranchised blacks, 
and such existing officials as were candidates for 
retlection. Long acquaintanceship with, and 
careful study of, the different classes of the popu- 


lation of Louisiana justifies us in saying (without 


a particle of political sympathy with the domi- 
nant element of the McEnery party) that it was 





absolutely impossible for the Kellogg ticket to re- 
ceive more than a respectable minority of votes. 

The Kellogg party, however, had one element 
of support whereby lack of numerical strength was 
made up by moral influence. Early in the can- 
vass, and before the nominations were made, it 
became evident that the President of the United 
States desired the support of the State of Louisi- 
ana; for what was known as the “ Custom-House 
party,” headed by United States Collector Casey 
and United States Marshal Packard, appeared as 
vigorous workers for the success of the Kellogg 
ticket. At the election which followed there was 
doubtless a vast amount of dishonest and illegal 
work done by the partisans of either side; but 
neither from appearances nor evidence does any 
prominent man but President Grant seem ever to 
have believed that a majority of votes were cast 
for the Kellogg ticket. The Kellogg party, how- 
ever, counted themselves in, and, by the assist- 
ance of the army and navy of the United States, 
took possession of the Government. The insulted 
people appealed to the President, but were curtly 
refused a hearing. They succeeded in getting 
Congressional consideration, the result of which 
satisfied the country more fully than ever that the 
Kellogg government was a usurpation; but a 
knowledge of the conviction of the President pre- 
vented appropriate action, even after the defec- 
tion of so important a Presidential adherent as 
Senator Carpenter. 

Since the recognition of Kellogg by the Presi- 
dent the people of Louisiana have submitted to 
his rule, but with an evident determination to op- 
pose him and his party at the coming election 
more determinedly than before. The indications 
of this feeling have not escaped Mr. Kellogg’s no- 
tice, and he has devoted all of the influence of his 
office to the purpose of strengthening his party. 
His cowardice and unscrupulousness seem to ex- 
ceed those of the most illustrious carpet-baggers 
with whom the South has been cursed, for the ac- 
tion he has taken by the assistance of a notorious- 
ly venal legislature exceeds in despotism anything 
heretofore perpetrated or even attempted in the 
South. The new registration law, which he care- 
fully left unsigned until after Congress adjourned, 
lest that body should be roused to anger that 
would fear not the Presidential displeasure, pro- 
vides for the appointment for all registrars by the 
Governor, declares the decisions of these officials 
to be final, forbids the courts to interfere in any 
manner, and provides for the appointment by the 
registrars of ‘‘suitable persons to preserve order 
at the polls.” 

The passage and approval of this law deprived 
respectable citizens of any hope of reform by 
means of the ballot. Unable to longer endure 
the ruinous influence of the Kellogg government, 
hopeless alike of redress from the courts and from 
that power which it is provided “shall guarantee 
to every State a republican form of government,” 
they have apparently resorted to arms and over- 
turned the Kellogg government in the faint hope 
that a military government—even a military des- 
potism—would be established in its stead. Ille- 
gal as was the action of the insurgents, that action 
was taken under the pressure of motives whose 
force must be recognized by all intelligent and 
candid men. 

What now is the duty of the national govern- 
ment toward Louisiana’? The first and para- 
mount duty, of ‘repressing armed insurrection, 
has been promptly and successfully discharged 
by the President. A duty no less imperative 
remains. The people of Louisiana, having for 
two years suffered grievous wrongs at the 
hands of their rulers, are now cut off from 
the possibility of peaceable revolution at the 
ballot-box. With such a weapon as the State 
Registration Law in the hands of Kellogg and his 
crew, the November election will be simply the in- 
strument of a gross usurpation. That the men 
who have for two years held power by a fraudu- 
lent tenure, have tyrannized over the State and 
have urged it toward financial ruin, should now be 
allowed under color of law to count themselves 
into office again, would be as great an outrage as 
a usurpation by force of arms. For the Federal 
government to sustain the fraud by its moral and 
material strength would be a gross dereliction 
from its rightful office and a perversion of 
the government into an instrument of oppres- 
sion. Having interfered in behalf of legality, the 
government must now interfere in behalf of jus- 
tice. It must secure to the people of Louisiana 
the opportunity for a free and fair election of their 
own rulers. When any government prevents its 


| citizens from righting their wrongs by force, it is - 
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bound itself to right..those wrongs. The Presi- 
dent has, very properly and commendably, stop- 
ped the Louisianians from forcibly ejecting the 
men who are confirming their usurped power by 
another usurpation. Now let the Government, 
through an extra session of Congress, ensure that 
the voice of the whole Louisiana people be hon- 
estly taken at the next election. If it fails to do 
this, through whatever motives of party interest 
or scruples of constitutional form, it lends itself 
to oppression. We have maintained legality ; 
now let us maintain justice. 








ONCE MORE. 


R. TILTON has filled a space equal to twelve 

pages of this paper with a fresh tissue of 
stories in support of his charge against Mr. 
Beecher. To trace in detail its falsehoods and 
misrepresentations is a task beyond the province 
of this journal. Those who have accepted as just 
and reasonable the grounds of confidence which 
we have hitherto expressed have no occasion for 
disquiet in this new attack. It is, indeed, well 
adapted to impress the careless or credulous read- 
er. In the presentation of his material, as well as 
in the invention of it, the author has shown a skill 
which does him no small credit as a literary artist. 
His work lacks nothing of the strength which an 
intense purpose can furnish. In his hostility to 
Mr. Beecher he has ransacked all the regions of 
fact and fancy for weapons with which to wound 
him. Nor has he been restrained by any regard 
for self-consistency. Before the Committee he tes- 
tified that the utmost he had in past times di- 
vulged was the fact of improper advances; now 
we have his word that he narrated the adultery to 
Mrs. Bradshaw a few weeks after he discovered it. 
In his first statement he declared that his wife re- 
garded her adultery as quite an innocent thing, 
till a year after her confession to him, when she 
was brought to a sense of sin by the story of Cath- 
erine Gaunt. Now we are told that six months 
before that she was pouring forth expressions of 
bitter remorse for her fault. Mr. Tilton has for- 
gotten a proverb as to a class of people who need 
good memories, 

But, notwithstanding the lavish sacrifice of la- 
bor, ingenuity, and truth, which this last state- 
ment displays, it really brings hardly anything 
that can be called evidence upon the main issue. 
Most of the points upon which the writer engages, 
with an imposing air of victory, are unimportant 
ones. His glib stories of confessions made to him 
by Mr. Beecher rest simply on his own word, 
about the worst guarantee that could be offered. 
Apart from this, as to the essential charge be pro- 
duces only one seeming substantiation of any con- 
sequence—Mrs, Tilton’s letter of November, 1870. 
We say ‘‘seeming” substantiation, for, assuming 
the letter to be authentic, there is nothing in its ex- 
pressions which necessarily implies the guilt which 
Mr. Tilton seeks to fasten on his wife. This wronged 
and unhappy lady has been shown on every side 
to have been so given to excesses of emotion and 
to language out of all proportion to the occasion, 
that any inferences from such expressions as this 
letter attributes to her must be taken with the 
utmost reserve. It is not such evidence, far less is 
it such evidence as the unsupported word of Theo- 
dore Tilton, which can destroy the character of 
Henry Ward Beecher. Those who rightly 
appreciate the significance of the life which 
he has led in the eyes of the world for a quar- 
ter of a century, and who can measure the 
value of such a man’s assertion as against the 
testimony of men like Tilton and Moulton, 
may well be undisturbed in the presence of as- 
saults as crafty and venomous as this. Such as 
hold this reasonable faith to be unreasonable 
must await the legal scrutiny before which all 
the mass of baseless assertion and irrelevant 
foulness will be reduced to its proper dimen- 
sions as evidenee, and its real insignificance 
made clear. 

In one respect Mr. Tilton’s ingenuity has failed 
-him. He has overshot the mark. His lively im- 
agination, inspired by hatred, has drawn a pict- 
ure which as a portrait of Mr. Beecher the com- 
mon sense of men rejects. Here we have the story 
of a minister who employs the most sacred office, 
the consolation of a bereaved mother, for the vilest 
purpose. He is described as deliberate and per- 
sistent in his sins, a wolf in sheep’s clothing, a 
monster of cowardice and perfidy as well as besti- 
ality. No possible touch of blackness is omitted 
from the picture for which the artist vouches with 
his own credit as a faithful copy from the life. 
And we are told that this is the real Henry Ward 





Beecher! He has passed as a noble and great- 
souled man only through the magnanimity of Mr. 
Tilton, who now drags off the disguise. The pre- 
sentation is as hard to accept as Mr. Tilton’s esti- 
mate of another person—namely, himself. There 
is something marvelous and almost sublime in the 
air which this gentleman assumes of doing a very 
fine and heroic thing. He poses himself as if on a 
pedestal for the admiration of the universe. In 
dragging to light the most sacred confidences of 
husband and wife, in denouncing as an indeserib- 
able villain the man whom for four years he has 
allowed to occupy the most solemn trusts, in pro- 
fessing for his wife the loftiest regard as the saint- 
liest of women while he charges her with adultery 
and with falsehoods innumerable, and publishes 
her tenderest wifely love-letters to convict her and 
exalt himself—in doing all this, this man assumes 
airs of god-like virtue, and calls us to contemplate 
at last the truly good man! On his own showing, 
he appears utterly base ; on the showing of facts, it 
is hard to say in what terms his character can be 
written. The world will no more accept Mr. Til- 
ton’s portrait of Mr. Beecher, than it will accept 
Mr. Tilton’s estimate of himself. 








“ONE THING THOU LACKEST.” 


HE question often arises: What is the differ- 

ence between a Christian life and that which 
men call a good or a moral life? Suppose a man 
‘‘Keeps the Ten Commandments ;” is temperate, 
and free from all sins of the body; speaks the 
truth ; pays his debts and wrongs nobody ; works 
industriously at his calling; is faithful and kind 
in all his family relations, and a good citizen. Is 
anything more than this required of him ? 

One passage of the life of Jesus illuminates this 
whole subject of the relation of morality to relig- 
ion. The scene is full of vivid and dramatic in- 
terest. A young ‘‘ruler” (so Luke styles him), a 
person of wealth and consequence, came in haste 
to Jesus—came running, says Mark—and kneeled 
at his feet. There he put his eager question: 
‘Good Master, what shall I do that I may inherit 
eternal life?” Jesus answers him first with a 
counter-question: ‘‘Why callest thou me good? 
There is none good but one, that is God” —words 
thrown out like a seed for future fruit. Then, 
without waiting for an answer, he meets his in- 
quiry by presenting the familiar Jewish standard 
of conduct: ‘“‘If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments: Thou shalt do no murder, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not bear 
false witness, Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
Searching tests, some of these, in the close appli- 
cation to the very thoughts of the heart which 
Jesus had given to them, and put now to a man 
whom the temptations of youth and wealth had 
beset. Nor was this all, for to these Jesus added, 
so Matthew tells us, the great inclusive command : 
‘*Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Yet 
the young man met the test fearlessly : ‘‘ All these 
things have I kept from my youth up.” Doubt- 
less he had not grasped the full meaning, at least 
of the last requirement; yet his answer was no 
idle boast, for it is immediately added: ‘‘ Then 
Jesus, beholding him, loved him.” How mueh 
these words reveal! On the one side, a lovable 
nature, with the sweet attractive bloom of un- 
stained youth and eager longing toward the high- 
est life. On the other side, the swift reading of 
this young heart, and the outgoing toward it of 
love in its divinest form, love that rejoiced in the 
good already there, and yearned to lift that 
good into something better. A weaker nature 
than that of Jesus might have melted into words 
of complacency and reassurance to this right- 
minded inquirer. But Jesus instead held steadily 
up before him the idea of a nobler life than his 
thoughts had yet reached: ‘‘One thing thou 
lackest: go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor (and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven !)”"—the great promise thrown in as if 
he read in the listener’s face his sudden wavering, 
and sought to win him—‘‘and come, take up the 
cross, and follow me.” 

‘* And he was sad at that saying, and went away 
grieved: for he had great possessions.” Most sor- 
rowful ending to a story so hopefully begun ! 

What was in its essence the step which the young 
ruler was not strong enough to take? It was 
ceasing to live in any sense for himself, and giving 
his life whole and entire, as Jesus gave his own, to 
those who needed him. In the best that he had 
reached, there was a subtle regard for his own 
happiness as paramount. Even the question with 
which he came to Christ, and into which his highest 
purposes and wishes were gathered, was: ‘“‘ What 








shall I do that J may inherit eternal life?" It was 
something for himself that he sought even in that. 
Not such was the motive and inspiration of Jesus. 
Not to glorify himself here or hereafter, but to 
seek and to save the lost was his supreme impulse. 
He summoned this questioner to a life like his 
own. 

That is just the step that divides what is com- 
monly called a moral or a virtuous life from a 
Christian life. The giving one’s self, inwardly and 
outwardly, goods, body and soul, to help and to 
save others—this is what makes a man Christ-like, 
In substance, the same answer that met the young 
ruler meets every one who asks the way to the 
highest life. Not that every one is literally to give 
away in charity all that he possesses, for that 
would stop in an instant the great industries and 
enterprises on which the physical welfare of the 
race depends. But every man isto hold his posse@ss- 
ions as not his own, but held in trust for doing good. 
And, then, there is the higher and harder require- 
ment: “‘Follow me!” Follow him whose life was 
one unbroken succession of helpful and tender 
ministries to others, and most of all to those who 
had least help except from him. Yes, even ‘‘ tak- 
ing up the cross,” accepting, if need be, sorrow, 
shame, and death, in love’s work. All genuine love 
takes sorrow as a part of its portion. Only to 
sympathize truly is to feelin our hearts the bur- 
dens that weigh on other hearts. And as by the 
cross was wrought the crowning work of Jesus; as 
by his death his love shone brightest and with 
supremest power to win and save, so the highest 
work of men for men can only be done as we go 
down into the depths of trouble with others and 
for others, and, as it were, by dying bring them 
and ourselves to immortal life. 

This ardent, all sacrificing disposition, this ‘‘ en- 
thusiasm of humanity,” that gladly loses self in 
saving others, was what Jesus held up before the 
man of blameless life, of pure, upright, and even 
amiable character, as “the one thing needful.” 
And we walk in Christ’s footsteps just so far as we 
answer that call, and give ourselves and all that is 
ours to the service of love. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—We take pleasure in laying before our readers 
this week a masterly reply to Professor Tyndall’s late 
Address, from a writer who holds no mean position 
among American scientists. 


—We learn that Professor George P. Fisher, of 
Yale College, has prepared a lecture on ‘“‘ The Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew,’ which will be delivered in vari- 
ous places the ensuing winter. Professor Fisher’s 
treatment of his subject is sure to be marked by ther- 
ough learning, perfect candor and a rare power of 
condensed and lucid statement. 


—The Independent audaciously asks: “‘Is Dr. 
Hodge orthodox?” This is a worse unsettling of things 
than the proposal to turn the Desert of Sahara intoa 
lake. It goes on to arraign the Doctor specifically for 
deviation from the standards of Presbyterianism. 
Those infallible oracles lay it down with great fullness 
and emphasis that through the Fall man has become 
thoroughly and absolutely bad, so bad he couldn’t 
possibly be any worse. The Doctor, in an oblivious 
moment, wrote in effect that while man is, to be 
sure, bad, very bad, almost altogether bad, there is in 
him yet the smallest perceptible atom of good feeling 
and right disposition. He conceded just a leetle good- 
ness—not enough to be of any particular use to the 
poor child of Adam, but enough for the concession to 
debar the Doctor from an assured entrance through 
the strait and narrow gate of perfect orthodoxy. 


—The name of Mr. D. H. Chamberlain, the ‘‘ Re- 
publican” candidate fur Governor of South Carolina, 
will be exceedingly familiar to all Yale men in or near 
the class of ’62. In college he was mature beyond his 
years, though he was not young. He was distinguished 
by intellectual capacity and power of work. In a re- 
markably able class he carried off some of the bighest 
class honors—the third or fourth place in scholarship, 
the De Forest medal, which is the highest literary 
prize, and the class oratorship, which is the chief 
honor awarded by class election. Truth compels us to 
add that his most eminent distinction of all was as a 
political intriguer. The college world has its “ poli- 
tics,’ which are the miniature of those of the larger 
world, the prizes being those conferred by class and 
society elections, and the machinery involving as much 
wire-pulling and chicane as goes to a gubernatorial 
nomination. Mr. Chamberlain was at thattime the most 
consummate masfer of all the politicians’ ways that 
are dark and tricks that are not vain. We have seen 
with pleasure that during his South Carolina career no 
financial dishonesty bas been imputed to him. We 
doubt not he will make a better Governor than the 
illustrious Moses. But if any thorough regeneration 
shall be reached under such leadership we shall be 
most agreeably astonished. 
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| The Sundap-School. 


Next Sunday, Sept. 27, we have the review les- 
son for the year’s third quarter. Make the most of it. 
These reviews are one of the best features of the In- 
ternational Lesson system, and whenever they come 
around we do not hesitate to urge teachers and schol- 
ars to give them their best thought and attention. 
The next lesson is an important one, as it covers the 
earlier portion of the Saviour’s life and ministry, a 
part of the Scriptures whose every incident should be 
perpetually fresh in our memories. The scholars have 
been studying it lesson by lesson, and now they will be 
questioned on what they know of the whole. If they 
have been faithful all the quarter, they will remember 
almost everything included in the review; and in pre- 
paring for the review, we should say that they could 
do ne better than close their Testaments and do their 
studying from memory entirely. In this way the facts 
of the Saviour's life will become more permanently 
fixed in their minds, and in after-life they will be 
thankful that they had made the effort. The one ob- 
ject of the review lesson is to find out whether the 
scholars have really learned anything in the previous 
three months; it is to test their memories and their 
fidelity to their study. It follows from all this that 
the teachers should make a special effort to examine 
their classes carefully on ali the main points of the re- 
view and in a way which shall disclose their own 
familiarity with the entire subject. No book ought to 
be used, on review day, by either scholar or teacher; 
but give the hour up to a conscientious effort to recall 
from memory all that has been gone over. It may be 
added here that the lessons for the next three months 
will be as interesting as those of the last three; and 
teachers sbould not fail to urge upon their pupils the 
importance of studying them thoroughly. The six 
months will cover the whole of the Saviour’s life. 
What part of the Bible is worth remembering more? 








A missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union in Dacotah Territory in exploring his new field, 
the Vermilion Valley in particular, finds that the few 
schools already started there close early in the antumn 
and open late in the spring. He met with a noticeable 
exception, however, in a home Sunday-school, held 
by two Christian.families, the first settlers in the 
neighborhood, living three miles apart, who, from the 
first, have met alternately in each other’s houses to 
study the Bible. They now havea school of thirty or 
forty scholars. How would any good work grow but 
for just such glorious “‘ exceptions ;” and how long be- 
fore the exceptions will become the rule? 


Statistics are dry reading, but they are not to be 
ignored. Without them there would be nothing to 
startle good people with; aud a great many such peo- 
ple never move unless well startled. The average 
church and Sunday-school might go on in its quiet 
way for ages, if some very ugly facts were not Vio- 
lently thrust into its face every now and then to rouse 
it todo something more than it has been doing. Here 
is the superintendent of Presbyterian missions in Mis- 
souri who figures up eight thousand Christian workers 
of his church is that state who are represented by 
only about nine thousand children in the Sunday- 
schools; and there are half a million children in Mis- 
souri who never go to Sunday-school! In Windsor 
County, Vt., less than one-third of the young people 
between five and twenty are in the schools. Ludlow 
is the banner town, having fifty-five per cent. of its 
youth in the schools. Out of the fifty-four Sunday- 
schools in the County, only nine have weekly teacher’s 
meetings; only two hold monthly concerts, and not 
more than fifteen think it important enough to pay 
attention to the quarterly review lessons. Facts like 
these might be gathered from all parts of the country, 
some of them more encouraging; but it is worth while 
to note that many of the encouraging items come from 
places which previous statistics showed up in a very 
bad light. A little more general and careful study of 
hard figures like the above, for instance, might do 
much good, so far as they compel us as a matter of 
duty to try to change things for the better. 


A Sunday school by the sea has been held at 
Ocean Grove, N. J., during the summer, and it is 
hoped that it will become a permanent institution at 
that point, where several thousand people gather 
every season. A writer in the Sunday School Times 
says that E. 8. Thornley, Esq., has been chosen super- 
intendent of the school, and there are enough perma- 
nent residents, added to those who make this their 
summer home, to furnish an efficient corps of steady 
teachers, who meet for business once or twice a month. 
All who may be present at the Grove on any Sunday 
are cordially invited to take part in the school, either 
as scholars or teachers. Denominational peculiarities 
are not recognized. The only want is a library, which 
would be of special value in a place like this, where 
the trasbiest of light reading is usually all that visitors 
carry with them. During the July convention five 
hundred children were gathered in a large circular 
tent, with the summer sunshine stealing through in a 
thousand places and the steady roar of the surf filling 
up every pause in the hum of voices. In an adjoining 
tent Miss Ward had her infant class of a hundred or 
more. Future visitors at Ocean Grove will keep this 
school in mind. 








THE EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
No. XVII. 
By OLIVER JOHNSON. 


HE Liberator, as we have already seen, closed 

its first volume (1831), under very encouraging 
auspices. It had made itself known and felt both in 
the South and at the North. Instead of the dull and 
criminal silence on the slavery question that had so 
long prevailed, there was discussion and agitation 
throughout the country. The slaveholders were 
alarmed, the Abolitionists were hopeful. The second 
volume showed a marked improvement upon the first. 
The sheet was not only larger, but the contents were 
more varied and interesting. A year’s experience had 
taught Mr. Garrison how to strike the most telling 
blows. New friends were daily rallying to his support 
and the formation of an Anti-slavery Society gave 
him fresh courage. Able writers began to use their 
pens, and the whole newspaper press was feeling the 
power of the movement. Three new departments 
were opened in the paper. In oneof them, the “Slav- 
ery Record,” Mr. Garrison set forth from week to 
week authentic facts, gathered chiefly from Southern 
sources, illustrative of the worst features of slavery. 
At the head of this department stood a vignette re- 
presenting the flogging of a slave. The “ Ladies’ De- 
partment” was illustrated by the figure of a kneeling 
slave woman, eucircled by the legend, “‘Am I not a 
woman and a sister?” This department was filled 
from time to time with sketches and poems appealing 
especially to the gentler sex, and adapted to incite 
them to efforts to promote emancipation. The “ Juv- 
enile Department” was illustrated by a picture of‘a 
sale of slave children at auction, and was filled with 
matter intended to interest the free boys and girls of 
the United States in the welfare of children born ina 
free country to an inheritance of bondage. The paper 
gained new power and influence through these depart- 
ments. A clergyman wrote to the editor as follows: 
“Your vignettes are well adapted to make the impres- 
sions you wish. One illustration addressed to the eye 
will do more than forty verbal descriptions. Young 
minds especially will be attracted by these pictures, 
and thus the de@pest impressions of abhorrence may 
be made upon them. My little boy seized upon the 
paper at once, and begged me to teil him over and over 
again about the cruel white men and the poor black 
man, Woman, and boy.” But these “ pictorial represen- 
tations,’’ though suggested by the nature of the sub- 
ject, and every way legitimate and justifiable, gave 
great offense to the enemies of emancipation, and 
were the occasion of fresh charges against the Libera- 
tor as an “incendiary” sheet, designed and calculated 
to stir the slaves to insurrection. As if a slave would 
patiently endure to be worked without wages, to be 
bought, and sold, and flogged at the caprice of a mas- 
ter, and vet be excited to revolt by a picture of what 
he had endured! If, as was stoutly affirmed, the 


slaves were kindly and affectionately treated, and: 


happy in their bondage, how could a picture of some 
of the ordinary incidents of their lives excite them to 
anger and violence? But in those days the talk of 
most men on the subject of slavery was utter foolish- 
ness. In everything relating to negroes they reversed 
all the rules of logic and common sense, and involved 
themselves in the most reckless and hopeless self-stul- 
tification. 

Every day’s experience served to make it more clear 
to the Abolitionists that the mightiest obstacle to the 
progress of their cause in New England was the delu- 
sive and wicked scheme of African colonization, which, 
originating in the desire of the slaveholders to be rid 
of the free blacks in order that they might the more 
securely rivet the chains upon their slaves, had yet 
somehow been imposed upon the people of the free 
States as likely, at some distant day, to afford a reme- 
dy for slavery! The American Colonization Society, 
taking advantage of,the sincere, though unenlightened, 
weak, and therefore easily misguided anti-slavery 
feeling of the North, had imposed itself upon the con- 
fidence of good people, who had given it a place in 
their sympathies side by side with the Bible, missiona- 
ry and tract societies, and therefore regarded every 
attack upon it as aimed at the whole family of benev- 
olent associations, which, as auxiliaries of the church 
and the ministry, were assumed to be God’s appointed 
instrumentalities for the conversion of the world to 
Christ. The opponents of immediate emancipation 
entrenched themselves behind this society as a ram- 
part, whence they hurled the deadliest missiles at our 
heads, and we had no alternative but to attack and 
rout them from their stronghold. Up to this time our 
fire, though well directed, had been scattered and 
therefore inconclusive. The time had come for the 
use of heavier guns and for setting our battering-rams 
in full play—or, to drop the warlike figure, for a com- 
plete exposure of the history, principles, designs, and 
tendencies of the colonization scheme. It was a hard 
conflict to which we were summoned, and there was 
but one man among us who was master of the whole 
subject and able to lead us to a sure victory. That 
man was William Lloyd Garrison, and he took upon 
himself the task of preparing a work which came 
from the press in the spring of 1832, and bore this title: 
“Thoughts on African Colonization; or, an Impartial 
Exhibition of the Doctrines, Principles, and Purposes 
of the American Colonization Society; together with 
the Resolutions, Addresses, and Remonstrances of the 





Free People of Color.” It was a masterly compilation, 
and it did its work, It broke the spell which the 
friends of African colonization had thrown upon the 
people, and put Colonizationists everywhere on the 
defensive. It would be impossible to exaggerate the 
importance and value of this pioneer work, which 
opened the eyes of thousands to the delusion into 
which they had fallen, making them no longer the 
apologists of slavery, but the uncompromising advo- 
cates of emancipation. The work thus accomplished 
may be compared to the cutting away of a mighty 
forest and opening the soil of a wide region to the rays 
of the sun. What sturdy blows, what indomitable 
courage and perseverance it required! 

It has been said that the attack was made in a reck~ 
less, unscrupulous, anti-Christian spirit, and that it 
revealed the ‘infidel ” tendencies of the anti-slavery 
movement. I propose to show how unjust and false 
this accusation was, and that, on the contrary, the at- 
tack was inspired by reverence toward God and a 
supreme regard for the spirit and the principles of 
Christianity, 

In his “‘ Introductory Remarks” Mr. Garrison said: 

“In opposing the American Colonization Society, I have 
counted the cost and clearly foreseen the formidable opposi- 
tion that will be arrayed against me. Many of the clergy are 
enlisted in its support: their influence is powerful. Men of 
wealth and elevated station are among its contributors: 
wealth and station are almost omnipotent. The press has 
been seduced into its support: the press is a potent engine. 
Moreover, the Society is artfully based on popular prejudice : 
it takes advantage of wicked and preposterous opinions, and 
hence its success. These things grieve, they cannot deter 
me. . . . I bring to this momentous investigation an un- 
biased mind, a lively sense of accountability to God, and de- 
vout aspirations for the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Unless 
he ‘in whom there is no darkness at all’ pours light upon my 
path, I shall go astray. I have taken him at his word: ‘If 
any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, and it shall be 
given him.’ Confessing my own foolishness, I have sought 
that knowledge which cannot err.” ; 

Mr. Garrison confesses that for a time be was him- 
self deceived as to the character of the society, but 
that was before he investigated the subject. He went 
to the examination with a mind biased by preconceived 
convictions favorable to the society, and rather for the 
purpose of defending it against opposition than of 
bringing it into disrepute. He went, first of all, to the 
fountain-head—to the African Repository and the Re- 
ports of the Society. He was not long in discovering 
sentiments which seemed to him as abhorrent to hu- 
manity as they were contrary toreason. Heread page 
after page, first with perplexity, then with astonish- 
ment, and finally with indignation. He found little 
else than sinful palliations, fatal concessions, exagger- 
ated statements, unfriendly representations, glaring 
contradictions, naked terrors, deceptive assurances, 
unrelenting prejudices, and unchristian denunciations. 
He collected the publications of auxiliary societies, in 
order to discern some redeeming trait, but he found 
them marred and disfigured with the same disgusting 
details. He courted the acquaintance of eminent colo- 
nizationists, that he might learn how far their private 
sentiments agreed with those which were so offensive 
in print; and he found no dissimilarity between them. 
He listened to discourses from the pulpit in favor of 
the society; and the same moral obliquities were seen 
in minister and people. 

“ These discoveries affected my mind so deeply that I could 
not rest. I endeavored to explain away the meaning of plain 
and obvious language; I made liberal concessions for good 
motives and unsuspicious confidence; I resorted to many ex- 
pedients to vindicate the disinterested benevolence of the 
society ; but I could not rest. The sun in his mid-day splen- 
dor was not more clear and palpable to my vision than the 
anti-Christian and anti-republican character of this asso- 
ciation. .... I could not turn a deaf ear to the cries of the 
slaves, nor throw off the obligations which my Creator had 
fastened upon me. Yet, in view of the inequalities of the 
contest, of the obstacles whith towered like mountains 
in my path, and of my own littleness, I trembled, and cx- 
claimed—in the language of Jeremiah, ‘Ah, Lord God! be- 
hold I cannot speak, for I am a child.’ But 1 was immedi- 
ately strengthened by these interrogations: ‘Is anything too 
bard for the Lord?’ Is érror, though unwittingly supported 
by good men, stronger than truth? Are right and wrong 
convertible terms, dependent upon public opinion? Ohno! 
Then I will go forward in the strength of the Lord of Hosts— 
in the name of Truth, and under the banner of Right..... 
The whole nation is against me. Church after church is to be 
converted, and the powerful influence of the clergy broken. 
The friendship of good men is to be turned into enmity, and 
their support into opposition. .. . . To those who neither fear 
God nor regard man—who have sworn eternal animosity to 
their colored countrymen, and whose cry is, ‘Away with 
them, we do not want them here!’—I make no appeal. Dis- 
regarding as they do that divine command, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thysclf,’ it would be idle for me to direct my 
arguments to them. I address myself to high-minded and 
honorable men, whose heads and hearts are susceptible to the 
force of sound logic. I appeal to those who have been re- 
deemed from the bondage of sin by the precious blood of 
Christ, and with whom I hope to unite in a better world in 
ascribing glory, and honor, and praise to the Great Deliverer 
forever. If I can succeed in gaining their attention, I feel 
sure of convincing their understanding and securing their 
support. .... At the North or the South, at the East or the 
West, wherever Providence may call me, my voice shall be 
heard in behalf of the perishing slave, and against the claims 
of his oppressor. Mine is the frank avowal of the excellent 
Wilberforce :—I can admit of no compromise when the com- 
mands of equity and philanthropy are so imperious. I wash 
my hands of the blood that may be spilled. I protest against 
the system as the most flagrant violation of every principle 
of justice and humanity. I NEVER WILL DESERT THE CAUSE. 
In my task it is impossible to tire: it fills my mind with com- 
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placency and peace. At night I lie down with composure, 
and rise to it in the morning with alacrity. I NEVER WILL 
DESIST FROM THIS BLESSED work.” 

I make no apology for the length of my quotations, 
for they are not only interesting in themselves, but 
they reveal, as no words of my own could do, the 
spirit and motives of the attack upon the colonization 
scheme. 

Mr. Garrison, let me say here, <ook special pains to 
declare that he had no objection to the establishment 
of acolony on the coast of Africa, to be kept open to 
emigrants who might wish to settle therein, and who 
should go there voluntarily. What he objected to 
was the spirit of proscription, which connived at 
slavery and sought to make the condition of the free 
colored people intolerable in this country for the pur- 
pose of compelling them to leave the land of their 
birth and encounter the perils of a climate dangerous 
to health and life. If, he said, the Colonization So- 
ciety were bending its energies to secure the abolition 
of slavery, seeking to enlighten and consolidate pub- 
lic opinion on this momentous question, manfully con- 
tending for equal rights, assiduously endeavoring to 
uproot the prejudices of society, ‘‘ my opposition to it 
would cease. It might continue to bestow its chari- 
ties upon those who should desire to seek another 
country, and at the same time launch its thunders 
against the system of oppression. But, alas! it looks 
to the banishment of the free people of color as the 
only means to abolish slavery, and conciliate the feel- 
ings of the planters.”” Nor was he less desirous than 
the Colonizationists themselves for the regeneration 
of Africa and the expulsion of the slave trade from 
her long-desolated coasts; but he could not see how 
men who were declared to be too ignorant and de- 
graded to be even tolerated in the United States were 
yet to be transformed into Christian missionaries by a 
voyage across the Atlantic; and he knew that the for- 
eign slave trade could never be abolished so long as 
slavery and a market for slaves continued to exist. 

I must reserve for another number a more particu- 
lar account of Mr. Garrison’s “Thoughts” on this 
subject. 








Selections. 


MA BELLE MARIE. 


HE stars listen down thro’ the windows of night 
To the lullaby songs of the sea; 
The surf wooes the strand with its kisses of white, 
But I throw all my kisses to thee, 
And I list for thy lay, 
Though so far, far away; 
Yor thy songs and thy kisses are only for me, 
Ma belle Marie! 


The lady Rose peeps from her lattice of thorn, 
Wee hawthorn-buds biush in the tree, 
And the lilies turn gayly their cheeks to the morn, 
But they mind me but faintly of thee; 
And with envy they die, 
When their colors would vie 
With the bloom of thy maidenly blushes to me, 
Ma belle Marie! 


Pleasure tempts to her wassails, but ever in vain 
Her bumpers flow brimming and free; 
For the wine of thy love is the bumper I drain, 
With a health, gentle lassie, to thee! 
Ay! no joys will I know 
Save the brimming outflow 
Of the heart that beats only and ever for me, 
Ma belle Marie! 
* —S. P. Driver in “* American Homes.” 








A WALK IN AMSTERDAM. 


MSTERDAM, where I took my first Dutch 
walk, is a stately city, even though its street- 
vistas do look as if they were pictured on a tea-caddy 
or a hand-screen. They have for the most part a broad, 
sluggish canal in the middle, on either side of which a 
row of perfectly salubrious, but extremely attenuated 
trees grow out ofa highly cultivated soil of compact 
yellow bricks. Cultivated I call it by a proper license, 
for it ig periodically raked by the broom and the scrub- 
bing-brush, and religiously manured with soap-suds. 
You lose no time, of course, in drawing the inevitable 
parallel between Amsterdam and Venice, and it is 
well worth drawing, as an illustration of the uses to 
which the same materials may be put by different 
minds. Sky and sea in both cases, with architecture 
between; winding sea-channels washing the feet of 
goodly houses erected with the profits of trade. And 
yet the Dutch city isa complete reversal of the Italian, 
and its founders might have carefully studied Venetian 
effects with the set purpose of producing exactly the 
opposite ones. It produces them in the moral line 
even more vividly than in the material. It is not that 
one place is all warm color and the other all cold; one 
all shimmer and softness and mellow interfusion of 
every possible phase of ruin, and the other rigidity, 
angularity, opacity, prosperity in their very essence; 
it is more than anything that they tell of such differ- 
ent lives and of such a different view of life. The out- 
ward expression on one side is perfect poetry, and on 
the other is perfect prose; and the marvel is the way 
in which thrifty Amsterdam imparts the prosaic turn 
to things which in Venice seem the perfect essence of 
poetry. Take, for instance, the silence and quiet of 
the canals; it has in the two places a difference of 





quality which it is almost impossible to express. In 
the one it is the stillness of order, and in the other of 
vacancy—the sleep of idleness and the sleep of rest; 
the quiet that comes of letting everything go by the 
board, and the quiet that comes of doing things be- 
times and being able to sit with folded hands and say 
they are well done. In one of George Eliot’s novels 
there is a portrait of a thrifty farmer’s wife who rose 
so early in the morning to do her work that by ten 
o’clock it was all over, and she was at her wit’s end to 
know what to do with her day. This good woman 
seems to me an excellent image of the genius of Am- 
sterdam as it is reflected in the house-frents—I pene- 
trated no deeper. Itis impossible to imagine anything 
more expressive of the numerous ideas represented by 
the French epithet bourgeois than these straight fa- 
gades of clean black brick capped with a rococo gable 
of stone painted white, and armed like the forehead of 
the unicorn with a little horizontal horn—a bracket 
and pulley for hauling storeable goods into the attic. 
The famous Dutch cleanliness seem to me quite on a 
level with its reputation, and asserts itself in the most 
ingenious and ludicrous ways. A rosy servant-maid, 
redolent of soapsuds from her white cap to her white 
sabots, stands squirting water from a queer little 
engine of polished copper over the majestic front of a 
genteel mansion whose complexion is not a visible 
shade less immaculate than her own. The perform- 
ance suggests a dozen questions, and you can only 
answer them all witha laugh. What is she doing, and 
why is she doing it? Does she imagine the house has 
a speck or two which it is of consequence to remove, or 
is the squirt applied merely for purposes of light re- 
freshment, of endearment, as it were? Where could 
the speck or two possibly have come from, unless pro- 
duced by spontaneous generation? There are no 
specks in the road, which is a neat parquet of scoured 
and polished brick; nor on the trees, whose trunks 
are to all appearance carefully sponged every morn- 
ing. The speck exists evidently only asasort of math- 
ematical point, capable of extension, in the good 
woman’s Batavian brain, and the operation with her 
copper kettle is, as the metaphysicians would say, 
purely subjective. lt is a necessity, not as regards the 
house, but as regards ber own temperament. Of a 
dozen harmlessly factitious necessities of the same sort 
the canal-sides at Amsterdam offer lively evidence. 
Nothing could be more thoroughly in keeping with 
the bourgeois spirit than the way in which you every- 
where find this brilliant cleanliness and ceremonious 
thrift playing the part not of a convenience, but of a 
restriction—not of a means, but of an end. The win- 
dows are of those huge plates of glass which offer 
a delectably uninterrupted field for friction; but they 
are masked internally by thick white blinds, invari- 
ably drawn, and the only use of their transparency to 
any mortal is to enable the passer-by to examine the 
texture of the stuff. The front doors are hedged in 
with little square padlocked barriers, to guard the 
doorsteps from the pollution of foot-prints, and the 
visitor must pocket his pride and apply at an humbler 
portal, with the baker and the milkman. In such 
houses must dwell people whose nerves arg proof 
against the irritation of minute precautions—people 
who cover their books with white paper and find occa- 
sion for a week’s conversation in a mysterious drop of 
candle-grease on the table-cloth. The traveler with 
an eye for details will find some eloquence in the fact 
that, though the canals at Amsterdam and Leyden 
offer continually this charming pretext of trees by a 
water-side, there is not in their whole length a single 
bench for a lounge and a half-hour’s esthetic relish of 
the situation. The traveler in question though, shrewd 
fellow, will not be prevented by the absence of benches 
from getting it, as he looks up und down and sees the 
wide green barges come floating through the respecta- 
ble stillness, and the quaint old scroll-work of the 
gables peep out through the meagre density of the 
trees.—The Nation. 


THE NOVEL AND ITS FUTURE. 


E already see the dawn of a new epoch. 
Christ’s thought, however slow to manifest 

itself firmly in the details of our social, political, and 
religious organization, has assuredly taken root in the 
novel. Pity and charity, love, or admiration for the 
poor, the common, the unfortunate, and the unrecog- 
nized nobility of the world, are what it is continually 
endeavoring to arouse and propagate. Dickens’s exal- 
tation of the cruder or more ignorant classes was per- 
haps excessive; but there was much truth in his 
probably much-needed and opportune exaggeration. 
Thackeray stimulates inferences, by exposing false 
pretensions, and dethroning the unduly reverenced. 
The wagic element of frequency which George Eliot 
points out has, in fact, been already unconsciously ac- 
cepted, and the moral value of the familiar seized by 
the artist. Our heroes and heroines are taken from 
the rank and file of the race, and represent people 
whom we daily encounter; indeed, we shall easily find 
our very selves depicted, if we look frankly for such 
depicture. There is no escaping the thoughtful and 
elevating influence of this. Nor need there be any 
implication of littleness or dullness in these aims. The 
great circle of the horizon may draw its ring around 
whatever spot shall be chosen as the groundwork of a 
fiction, and the exact zenith hang above the heads of 
its personages. Far from lessening the force of per- 
sonality in fictitious characters, this choice of the fre- 





quent is most favorable to a true discrimination of 
qualities in character. When we have once become 
aware of the great number of points in which human 
beings are nearly identical; of the real coincidence of 
great people and little people, in minute traits no less 
than in fundamental! characteristics; when, in fine, we 
perceive the incredible resemblances of men; then we 
shall best be able justly to estimate their equally as- 
tounding differences. The level of humanity is like 
that of the ocean; but each constituent particle re- 
joices in its own atomic being, and all have a chance 
to crest the highest waves, if wind and moon should 
conspire favorably. The instantaneous photograph is 
necessary to depict this ocean and its movements. 
But we must have more than any photograph can give 
us; with the accuracy of that, should be combined the 
sesthetic completeness of a picture and a poem in one— 
and always of a picture and a poem.—G. P. Lathrop, 
in Atlantic Monthly. 





—] 


Scissorings. 





--Some of the negro representatives in the 
South Carolina Legislature manifest a singular con- 
scientiousness about the sale of votes. Thus we are 
told of a negro preacher, a member of that body, who 
would never take more than $10 for his vote. It was 
perfectly right, he thought, to sell his vote; but it was 
all wrong to ask too high a price for it. The morality 
of his procedure he summed up by saying: “ Dis ting 
of gettin’ a $100 for a vote is all wrong; $10 is as mueh 
as it is worf.”’ 


—Frederick William IV. was strolling, according 
to his wont, in one of the public museums, the queen 
at his side. There they met the son of a minister, 
Count B——., of the oldest blood in Prussia. The 
young man was about to graduate at the Berlin Uni- 
versity, and getting ready for his examination. The 
royal couple addressed him kindly, inquired regard- 
ing his studies and wished him good luck for the ex- 
amination. A few weeks after they met him again. 
He had been in the meanwhile examined and plucked 
—put back to try again. The Queen, ignorant of this, 
asked, graciously: ** Well, Count, what luck had you 
at examination?’ The poor fellow turned purple and 
could not bring forth a word. It was horrible to 
acknowledge his fate to her majesty. But the King, 
who comprehended the situation at once, said, quick- 
ly: “Count B——. did so well that ali the professors 
cried da capo.”’ (repeat!) 

—Josh Billings says, ‘‘Tew enjoy a good reputa- 
tion, giv publicly aud steal privately.” 

THE MIxED PorTic StyL“e.—The first exhibi- 
tions of poetic genius are generally rather striking. 
An editor gives a few specimen verses of a poem which 
he cruelly rejected : 

“T had a dreme; 
I thort I was alone, alone; 
Oh, it did seme 
So sad away from home, from home. 
* My hed upon my hand 
I lent, I lent: 
Mi ise upon the sand 
I bent, I bent. 


“T thort of other days; 
And things, and things; 
Of happy, childish plase, 
And strings, and strings.”’ 

This 1s neither so bold in conception nor so affecting 

in its conclusion as the following: 

“Poor Jonathan Snow 

Away did go 
All on the ragen mane, 
With other males 
Ali for to ketch wales 
& nere come back agen. 
The wind bloo hi, 
The billers tost 
All hands were lost, 
And he was one, 
A spritely lad, 
Nigh 21.” 

A method by which persons with short memo- 
ries may sing songs which have been partly forgotten, 
and also supply rhymes, is suggested by the following: 

“Oh, if I had a lumty tum lumty tum too 
In the land of the olive and fig, 
1 would sing of the lumti tum lumti to you 
And play on the thing umy-jig. 
* And ifin the lumty tum battle I fall, 
A tumti tum’s all that I crave; 
Oh, bury me deep in the what-you-may call, 
And plant thingumbobs over my grave.” 

THE Froa.—‘‘There wuz a phrog, onst. In 
fack there wuz sev’ral phrogs—but 2 my tail. There 
wuz a phrog, onst, and he wuz bro’t up by his respeck- 
ted parients cording to the weigh in which a good 
phrog orter go. They tort him to squeak—owe! he 
squoke so musical—they tort him to jump, and they 
tort him to refleck how he wuz only a tadpowel onst, 
and hadn’t orter look down upon them as wuz nothink 
but tadpowels yet. The hoam of this youthful phrog 
wuz a sweet hoam, indeed. The bottom of the ditch 
in which he resided with his parients wuz puffeckly 
lively; the wurrems in it wuz large, and the snaiks 
wuz remarkable small. What more could a phrog 
desire?” 
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HOME. 
> A summer revival in the Congregational Church 
of Osceola Village, New York, Rev. C. E. Crawford, 
pastor, has nearly doubled its membership. 





For the first time in many years the Presbyte- 
rian Synod of New York meets in New England. The 
sessions will be held at Boston next month. With this 
Synod there ‘are connected nearly one hundred and 
sixty churches and three hundred and thirty minis- 
ters, of which some eight or ten are in New England. 
Among the delegates from New York are Rev. Drs. 
Crosby, Hall, and Booth. 





New York City has the honor of furnishing 
Illinois with a successor to the late Bishop Whitehouse, 
in the person of Prof. Seymour of the General Episco- 
pal Seminary in this city. The opposing candidates in 
the convention were Dr. DeKoven, who has twice been 
defeated for the same office, once in Massachusetts, 
and once in Wisconsin, and Dr. Huntington, of Wor- 
eester. Prof. Seymour is a churchman of strong ritu- 
alistic tendencies. 


The Rev. H. B. Blake, formerly of Belchertown, 
Mass., and now of Wilmington, N. C., has issued a cir- 
cular, it is stated, to the National Congregational 
Council, in which he advocates some radical changes 
in the Freedmen’s aid work, arguing that it should be 
in the hands of people living at the South, and that it 
can be safely intrusted to them, since the best people 
of the South are making such efforts for the instruction 
of the whole people as entitle them to the co-opera- 
tion of Northern churches. We have not seen the cir- 
cular, but the matter is well worth considering. 


' The Baptist Union, of this city, is strong in its 
advocacy of open communion, and makes much of the 
point that liberty on this question is the original law 
of church life among Baptists, and that modern pro- 
scription is the real heresy. It claims to represent 
“ancient Baptist principles,” and holds that many 
Baptiste are turning their attention to the question 
with the view of satisfying themselves whether on his- 
torical precedent they cannot be open communionists 
and at the same time continue in good and regular 
standing in their denomination. The other Baptist 
papers dispute any such tendency, and call upon the 
Union to present its evidence that ‘‘ many Baptists” 
are preparing to take up the liberal position. 

















The American Board comes out of its financial 
crisis with a better showing than many of its friends 
dared to hope for. Its debt for the year ending Sept. 
1st is thirty thousand dollars, or about four thousand 
more than the year before, the receipts during the last 
few weeks being exceptionally large. At the begin- 
ning of summer the deficiency was over a hundred 
thousand dollars; but the Board’s special appeal has 
waked up the churches of late. A writer in the Con- 
gregationalist accounts for this deficiency by claim- 
ing that the Home Missionary Society called on the 
churches so extensively last winter for relief that the 
other societies were neglected; and he makes the point 
that special appeals are no remedy for the evils they 
seek to remove, because, in raising the burden of one 
society, they result in piling a burden on another. 
This objection is pertinent, however, only on the sup- 
position that the churches will give a fixed amount 
and no more to benevolent objects every year. A 
special appeal calls for a special outflow of charity on 
the part of congregations, and to have this happen 
once in a while cannot be the worst thing in the world. 





‘’ What is a parish? inquires a correspondent of 
the Church Journal, who then goes on to state what it 
is in several reported instances. ‘In one diocese, he 
writes, there are twelve real ‘parishes,’ which had 
when last heard from, so far as was known or guessed, 
less than ten communicants each. There is, or was 
last year, in another diocese a full blown parish, with 
a minister in charge and a vestry, which vestry re- 
ports the salary given the said minister at five dollars; 
beside which, it appears that the parish expended 
twelve dollars for other religious objects. In still 
another diocese, and a particularly flourishing one, we 
find a ‘parish’ where there were last year but four 
communicants, where but seven public services were 
held, and which ‘raised’ for religious purposes but 
five dollars and a half.- They had seven funerals, 
though! (Were these the seven occasions of public 
worship?) <A neighboring parish with ten communi- 
cants ‘ raised ’ six dollars and a half, too, (it reads like 
a joke,) for ‘feeble parishes.’” But, of course, these 
are the exceptional instances to be found in every de- 
nomination. 





= From Saratoga we have full reports of the Sixth 
Biennial Unitarian Conference, held there September 
15-18. The denomination was evidently well repre- 
sented, not only in numbers, but in lay and clerical 
talent. As in the case of the Universalists, the minis- 
ters were ignored in the choice of a chairman, and an em- 
inent member from the pews elected—Hon. E. R. Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, receiving the honor. One of the 
first motions passed was to send resolutions of greeting 





to the Universalist Convention in New York. This 
was worded as follows: *‘The National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian Churches, now assem- 
bled at Saratoga, send cordial greetings to the Na- 
tional American Universalist Convention to assure our 
brethren of that communion of our appreciation of 
their effective labors in promotion of liberal Chris- 
tianity, and to express our warm wishes and fervent 
prayers that those labors, with the labors of all to 
whom the fatherhood of God, the leadership of Christ 
and brotherhood of man are dear, may be crowned 
with full success.”” Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, 
preached an eloquent opening sermon. The annual 
report was presented by Rev. E. E. Hale, from which 
it appears that a larger number of societies of the Uni- 
tarian body had been invited to the conference than 
were ever summoned before, and invitations were 
also extended to churches not Unitarian, and several 
representatives from these churches were in atten- 
dance. The condition of Antioch College, Harvard 
Divinity School and other nominally Unitarian insti- 
tutions was described as encouraging; also the foreign 
and Indian work. Rey. R. R. Shippen read the report 
of the Unitarian Association, of which the following 
is an abstract: ‘‘The Association is based on the as- 
sumption that among the religions of the world Chris- 
tianity stands preéminent, that humanity needs it, 
that it is not a fetter to human progress, but the soul’s 
emancipation. We send full sets of our religious and 
theological publications as free gifts to colleges, pub- 
lic and parish libraries and reading-rooms, wherever 
welcomed. To Trinitarian ministers in New England 
we send, free, about ten volumes, and shall gladly 
make the offer as wide as the continent if you will 
give us the means. As a beginning we ask you for 
$20,000, with which we will offer Channing’s Works 
freely to every minister in America. We desire also to 
enlarge and extend the usefulness of the Unitarian 
Review as an organ of liberal theology. We have done 
some work in Paris, Hungary and India. We sustain 
traveling and local preachers, help struggling societies 
and organize new churches in New England, the 
Middle States and the West. Among them all we 
deem none more efficient than the work of Rev. C. H. 
Brigham, at Ann Arbor, seat of Michigan University, 
and Rey. Dr. Stebbins, at Ithaca, N. Y., the seat of 
Cornell University. We ask next year for $100,000, 
with which to enlarge our work.” 

Papers were read at the Convention on temper- 
ance, church work, crime and other subjects, all of 
which were ably discussed. The most animated de- 
bate of the sessions appears to have sprung up on two 
resolutions, offered by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, to 
the effect that “a committee of three be appointed by 
tne President to attend the next aunual meeting of the 
Free Religious Association and express our good wishes 
and sympathy with them in their endeavor to promote 
the cause of religious liberty; that a committee of 
three be appointed by the President to convey to the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches meet- 
ing in Néw Haven in October our sympathy with their 
work in maintaining and defending the independ- 
envy of the churches from the ecclesiastical [7], and 
our wishes for their success in advancing the Christian 
life and work in our land.”’ The one referring to the 
Congregational Council was carried. After its passage 
Dr. Bellows expressed his opinion that it would be 
better to let the Congregational Council respectfully 
alone. Consequently Edward Everett Hale moved a 
reconsideration upon which ensued a warm debate. 
Finally the resolution was reconsidered and passed, 
after the word “freedom” had been substituted for 
“independency,” which Fon. E. R. Hoar said had a 
technical meaning. The discussion of the resolution as 
to the Free Religionists occupied the greater part of 
the afternoon. The debate was exceedingly animated, 
and it called forth ail the earnestness of a doctrinal 
debate. Finally, on motion of Gov. Padelford, it 
was laid on the table. The same point, in a dif- 
ferent dress, was thought to be involved in a reso- 
lution that the officers of the conference should 
be commended for inviting to the conference the 
pastor of the Unitarian Church of New Bedford, 
who is said to be a free religionist. After another 
heated discussion this resolution also was laid on the 
table. Rev. Mr. Hale, Rev. Mr. Ellis and D. B. Eaton, 
of New York, were appointed as the Committee to at- 
tend the New Haven Council. 


—_——. 





The Universalist convention held in this city 
last week organized with the choice of General Olney 
Arnold, of Rhode Island, as chairman. Besides the 
large number of delegates present, the church (Dr. Cha- 
pin’s) was daily attended by an interested audience. 
The annual report, a few items of which appeared last 
week, was on the whole considered a satisfactory state- 
ment so far as it showed the active work done by the 
denomination. Probably the most important action 
taken by the Convention was the hearty endorsement 
given to the co§peration of woman in church matters, 
the resolutions going to the extent of recommending 
State conventions to elect delegates to the General 
Convention without reference to sex, but to fitness 
alone. The efficient services rendered the denomina- 
tion by the Woman’s Centenary Association were cor- 
dially recognized. Generous missionary appropriations 
were voted for the ensuing year. Ata general evening 
meeting for addresses Rev. Drs. Chapin, Miner, Pull- 
map, and others spoke with effect. The former in his 





remarks alluded to the relations of Universalism to 
the other denominations. He treated of the opposi- 
tion of Catholicity and the Evangelical churches to 
their respective forms of belief, and while accrediting 
to each the honor of having done much for the glory 
of God and the advancement of civilization, he con- 
sidered Universalism best adapted to the necessities of 
the religious world. Referring to the relation of sci- 
ence to religion, he said that Prof. Tyndall, in that 
wondrous address delivered at Belfast, confessed a 
mystery which to Universalists was a divine mystery. 
The coming conflict of the age was not a conflict be- 
tween existing sects, but between the new’school of 
philosophy, which would consign all humanity to an- 
nihilation, and the saving doctrine of Jesus. On this 
ground all denominational barriers would give way, 
and Christians in union would stand up for faith and 
the truths enunciated by Christ. However, as between 
annihilation and the eternal misery to which evangel- 
ism would consign them, he accepted the former, be- 
cause the latter was repugnant to all his ideas of the 
glory and majesty of God. An incident of the Con- 
vention was the appearance of Vice-President Wilson 
on the platform, who, in the course of some brief re- 
marks, said: ‘* I have only to say that I am glad to see 
some gentlemen here whom I know, and that I am 
always glad to see any assemblage met for the purpose 
of doing good in the world and advancing a good 
cause. I have no question that is what brings you 
gentlemen here together. Of course, I am not of your 
faith, as most of you know, but nevertheless I rejoice 
in the efforts and labors of every body of men in the 
world that are trying to grow better themselves and 
to improve the condition of others.”” Mr. Wilson was 
heartily applauded. 


PERSONAL NotTEs.—The wife of Wm. A. Bart- 
lett, of Chicago Plymouth Church, died at Berne, 
Switzerland, on the 18th inst., while on a vacation trip 
with her husband. Chicago papers speak of her as a 
gifted Christian woman, whose death has saddened a 
large circle of friends.—Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Van 
Vechten (Reformed), of East Fishkill, N. Y., celebrated 
their golden wedding on the ninthinst. They were mar- 
ried at the same house where they now live. Among the 
guests at the anniversary were eight persons who were 
at the original wedding; but of the thirteen ministers 
who were present then not one is alive.—The death is 
announced of the Rev. Mr. Williams, of Troedrhidalar, 
Cardiganshire, the oldest Congregational minister in 
Wales. He was 96 years of age.—Bishop Lee, of Iowa, 
parrowly escaped fatal injuries lately in falling down 
an entire flight of stairs in his house at night.—The dis- 
cussion over the legality of the title “‘ Rev.” in England, 
has moved some ministers there to discard it on Scrip- 
tural grounds. ‘“‘Ought any man,” writes one, “to 
have such a prefix to his name? Do we not read in 
the Psalms, ‘Holy and reverend is His name,’ as 
applied to Almighty God alone?’ They assumé the 
prefix of ‘“‘ Pastor”’ only.—An English gentleman ad- 
vertises for board in the house of a minister or phy- 
sician, where “ he can be withdrawn from facilities of 
procuring means of gratifying any remains of craving 
for alcohol,” and where he would be kept from temp- 
tation by enjoying cheerful, intelligent, Christian 
society. Had he sought such society in the first place, 
would he now have the craving? 








FOREIGN. 


A table showing the religious condition of Scot- 
land, lately prepared with great care by a Glasgow 
minister, gives the Presbyterians, (Established, Free 
and United) two million, three hundred and sixty-two 
thousand church goers; other evangelical denomina- 
tions, two hundred and two thousand; Roman Catho- 
lics, two hundred and ninety thousand ; Socinians, etc., 
ten thousand. It appears that about five hundred 
thousand of the population of Scotland attend no 
church, which, however, can hardly be above the pro- 
portion in our own country. Are not more than one 
out of every seven non-church goers here? 

. 

After seeing and hearing the Dean of Canter- 
bury ourselves on this side, we can fully realize that 
he would take part in any good work at home with 
much good sense and true catholic feeling. He lately 
helped to lay the corner-stone of an orphanage, erected 
under the auspices of Dissenters, with which he pro- 
fessed the;deepest sympathy. He took occasion tosay 
in his remarks that if no “catechism” was used at the 
institution, the Bible was the chief text-book—and 
that, after all, was of more account than any cate- 
chism. He also rejoiced to meet Nonconformist min- 
isters on such common ground, and expressed the con- 
viction that it was a mistake for the clergy not to 
welcome more heartily the active help of the laity in 
all forms of Christian work. The Dean seemed to be 
thoroughly at home with his Dissenting friends at the 
gathering. 





The mere commercial value of the foreign mis- 
sionary has again been illustrated in the case of the 
India famine, which cost the English government a 
heavy sum of money to provide for. In the Sontal 
district a Danish missionary undertook the work of 
distributing the grain to the sufferers for nothing, and 
gave out the food with his own hands to make sure 
there was no cheating. His experience and influence 
well fitted him for the position; but like a true mis- 
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sionary he also took the opportunity 6f reaching the 
people’s ears with the gospel. His mission was already 
alarge one, but as numbers of the inhabitants came 
from a distance he utilized every occasion to spread 
the good work among them. Every night he preached 
to the people before giving the grain, and the over- 
seers he selected were all Christian Sontals, who effect- 
ualiy reached the natives in many cases. 





Friends of the foreign missionary work in En- 
gland are urging the sending out of more women to 
the various fields. Rev. Dr. Edkins, an old missionary, 
hopes the British societies will take a step forward in 
this direction and follow the example set by the 
Americans. On this point he gives valuable testimony 
as follows: ‘‘ There have been about fifteen American 
female missionaries resident in Peking for longer or 
shorter periods during the last ten years, and there are 
ten there at present. One has read through the Four 
Books—a task which has not been achieved by all of 
the sterner sex—and has thus qualified herself for 
high-class mstruction. Another has commenced a 
Roman orthography to save the poor from needing to 
learn the Chinese character before they can read the 
Scriptures. Others speak the language with remarka- 
ble fluency and elegance. Others have begun writing 
Christian books needéd in their work. One is dead 
(Mrs. Bridgman), leaving behind a fair name for de- 
votedness and zeal such as has not been exceeded in 
China. Sickness or approaching old age have taken 
back two to their native country. The rest are all 
now engaged in schools, classes, cottage meetings, 
studyiug and administering medicine. The deficiency 
of the female element compared with that of the 
stronger sex is the great fault in our churches.” 


Che Cdleck. 


(From Tuesday, Sept. 15, to Monday, Sept. 21.) 


The Granite Mills at Fall River, one of the largest 
cotton-print works in the country, took fire on Satur- 
day morning and in a few minutes a score of lives 
were lost and nearly twice that number of the hands 
were more or less injured, either by burning or leaping 
from the windows. There was some blundering about 
the city fire-alarm, so that the engines did not arrive 
so soon as they ought, and the extinguishing apparatus 
within the building does not seem to have been at all 
efficient. The wonder is that more lives were not lost 
under the circumstances, for a fire in a cotton-mill is 
most rapid and uncontrollable. The building and its 
contents were wholly destroyed, but the loss is fully 
covered by insurancessin Eastern companies. 

















' 


Affairs are progressing with very un-oriental en- 
ergy toward war between China and Japan on the 
question which we stated three weeks ago. The tele- 
grams asserting a pacific settlement prove to be erro- 
neous. The Chinese have given Denmark a round 
million for an iron-clad and are preparing transports 
for 40,000 men, with supplies for an active campaign. 
The foreign papers saw that large stores of guns, in- 
cluding several improved Gatlings, have actually been 
shipped toa friendly part of the Formosan coast, and 
the old forts which the allied Western powers knocked 
to pieces so easiiy a few years ago are being put in 
order for home defense. The Japanese, on the other 
hand, have two formidable iron-clads and are coolly 
awaiting the turn of events in well-ordered camps 
within the disputed territory. As to the part which 
the Formosans will tako in the threatened conflict, a 
Japanese account says that there are eighteen tribes 
of them. Six of these are “ amicably disposed ’’ toward 
the invaders, seven are “ peaceably inclined,” three are 
“ wicked,” one is “savage,” and one, the Boutans, 
whom the Japanese are fighting, is “ extremely fierce.” 
The Chinese, it is said, have the best European officers, 
but at this distance the chances of war seem to be 
pretty evenly balanced. 





: Advites from Spain are upon the whole favora- 
ble to the Carlists, partisan warfare in its most brutal 
forms extending right across the northern part of the 
country, from the Mediterranean to the Bay of Biscay. 
It is of little consequence to the human race at large 
how soon these insignificant factions exterminate one 
another, and yet the fact that @ broad belt of naturally 
rich country is devastated by their excesses isa fact 
which cannot be ignored. Since the Republicans lost 
their ablest officer, Concha, they have not in a single 
authenticated instance inflicted serious injury on their 
adversaries. On.the contrary, the Carlists have im- 
proved their condition very considerably, having de- 
veloped a very able corps of partisan fighters, who aro 
constantly harassing the National army, and increas- 
ing the woeful demoralization into which it seems to 
have fallen, Apparently, however, the Carlists have 
been guilty of dreadful atrocities in shooting prisoners 
of war, not, it would seem, with the connivance of the 
pretender, but as an outgrowth of a thirst for blood 
which the world is beginning to regard as a Spanish 
characteristic, The National army is at present divid- 
ed into two main bodies connected by very slender 
lines of outposts, and if Don Carlos is not, a8 he grand- 
iloquently claims to be, “ knocking at the gates of Mad- 
rid,” be is seemingly in a fair way to do so if the 





relative effectiveness of the two armies continues to 
change in his favor as rapidly as it has done of late. 


Both the great political parties outdid them- 
selves at the election in Maine on Monday. The total 
vote was in the neighborhood of ninety thousand. 
Governor Din,ley being re-elected by a majority of 
some twelve thousand; while the rest of the Republi- 
can candidates were almost equally successful. Speak- 
er Blaine is returned by a majority nearly, if not 
quite equal to that which he received in 1872, and even 
the ist District, confessedly the strongest Democrat- 
ically in the State, gives Mr. Burleigh nearly as large a 
majority as before. This does not look much like de- 
fection from the Republican ranks, and it will do very 
well to ruminate upon during the three weeks which 
will pass before another State election occurs. After 
that, Indiana being next on the list, the other side will 
probably have a chance to retaliate. It must be re- 
membered that Republicanism is perhaps at its best in 
Maine. An assertion in support of which we point to 
the recent announcement that the State has been for 
two years living as though a stringent prohibitory law 
were iu operation, while in point of fact, owing to a 
legislative blunder, no such law really existed. Does 
anyone suppose that this could have happened in a 
Democratic, or which amounts to the same thing, a 
demoralized Republican community ? 

Governor Dix took his time in considering the 
charges against Mayor Havemeyer, and then answer- 
ed in a way which is satisfactory to the major part 
of the community. It has probably slipped from 
the remembrance of some of our readers that the 
Mayor appointed two particular friends of his to 
important offices; that they were duly tried for and 
convicted of misdemeanor; that they resigned before 
the Governor had time to declare their places vacant; 
and that they were straightway re-appointed by the 
Mayor, vice one another. Five sets of charges were 
promptly sent to the Governor by different persons in 
this city, all of which with the defense sent in by the 
Mayor are considered and answered in the decision. 
The Governor has, in tiis instance, as usual, done him- 
self credit, setting down naught in malice, but giving 
the Mayor to understand very clearly that he has had 
a narrow escape from official decapitation. He even 
intimates that if an election were not so alose at hand 
he would have exercised his unquestioned power of re- 
moval. As the re appointment of two ousted officers, 
each to the other’s place, is a new dodge in the politi- 
cal world it may be well to say that the Mayor justi- 
fies his action on the ground that he thought it would 
“prevent the making of any question as to the legali- 
ty of the appointments,” and ‘“‘ was done to evade no 
law.’’ The Governor is only mortal after all, and 
could not resist the temptation of retorting: “If there 
is any appreciable difference in the two branches of 
this proposition, it is believed that there will be found 
an insurmountable difficulty in defining it.” In short, 
there is very little ground left for the Mayor to stand 
upon by the time the Governor is done with him, and 
we can fancy that the ‘‘cheerful”’ and “laughing” 
air, with which his Honor subsequently met interview- 
ers, hid something of uneasiness. No one can tell as 
yet who will be elected, or even nominated, in Mayor 
Havemeyer’s place, for his exit in November is assum- 
e@as a matter of course. There is a rumor, credited too 
in respectable circles, that Tweed from his cell on 
Blackwell's Island is at his old trick of wire-pulling. 
Is anything more needed to convince people of the 
beneficent working of the political machine? 


Mr. 8. J. Tilden was nominated for the Gover- 
norship of this State by the Democrats, and made two 
short speeches in accepting the nomination. Mr. Til- 
den is not a born orator of the type which wins popu- 
larity before mass-meetings, consequently his addresses 
amounted to very little. There is no doubt that he is 
the very strongest candidate open to the choice of 
the party; no doubt he is honest and capable and 
would make a good Governor if elected. But there is 
Tammany with its traditions behind him, and all its 
unconvicted horde of thieves waiting to have another 
turn at the public purse. Not that Mr. Tilden would 
fail 1o keep them well in hand, and out of office, but 
the crowd is a hard one, and Mr. Tilden’s election will 
encourage it too much. We must bave Governor Dix 
for another term if we can elect him. In South Caro- 
lina a Republican Convention was held, whereat Gov- 
ernor Moses was dropped and Mr. Dan. H. Chamberlain 


was named for Governor, Mr. Chamberlain has been 
in very bad company at the South, having held office 
jn connection with the rascally carpet-bac7ers Who 
have impoverished the State. He is an able man, far 
abler than Moses, and we will hope for the best. The 
Convention put the Civil Rights Bill in its platform. 
The Tennessee Republicans could not agree about Civi, 
Rights but nominated Congressman Maynard for Gov- 
ernor. In New Jersey the Democrats nominated 
Judge Bedle. A call for a Convention of Republicans 
living in the Southern States is circulating, and has 
been received with favor. Chattanooga being the 
place of meeting and October 13th the proposed date. 
General Butler made his first campaign speech for the 
season at Gloucester on Saturday. He announced his 
intention of running for Congress, which is somewhat 
unadvisedly hailed as an intimation that he will not 
run for the Governorship. He also explained some 
little matters in reference to his course in Congress 
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last session, and remarked at some length, in closing, 
upon a hitherto unsuspected connection between ir- 
flation and the Alabama award. With that charming 
ingenuousness for which he has so often been conspic- 
uous, he gave his hearers to understand that, disbe- 
lieving in inflation, he voted for it in order to win 
Western votes in favor of a division of the Award ad- 
vantageous to Massachusetts. ’ 





On Tuesday, Chief-Justice Ryan, of the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court, rendered the decision which 
has been so anxiously looked for regarding the “ Pot- 
ter Railroad Law.” Thuis, it will be remembered, was 
passed at the last session of the Legislature, and was 
ignored by railroads interested on the assumed ground 
that the law was unconstitutional. The friends of the 
law—that is, the Granger party—had no choice, if they 
were in earnest, but to apply for an injunction, and 
this they accordingfy did. The decision is adverse to 
the railroads, and they are required, after October Ist, 
to reduce their tariffs in compliance with the provis- 
ions of the law. It is announced, on the part of the 
railroads, that, pending trial before the Supreme 
Court at Washington, the running expenses will be 
reduced. Fewer trains will be run, at a slower rate of 
speed. Second-class cars will take the place of the 
luxurious ones now on the Tine, and the number of em- 
ployés in all departments will be reduced to thelowest. 
The Legislature, when >t meets, will have to pass asup- 
plementary law requiring the companies to use their 
best rolling stock and adhere to the old time-tables. 
This evasion of the law, on the paltry plea of economy, 
should not be countenanced. Seriously, there seems 
to be every reason to think that the right of a State 
to regulate railway tariffs will be affirmed. At any 
rate, the Sureme Court of Wisconsin and the District 
Court of the United States agree in the matter, and 
we must therefore conclude that the railroads will not 
have it all their own way before the court of last re- 
sort. The Constitutional right of a State to regulate 
such tariffs being granted, it does not follow that the 
Potter law is fair to the railroads. That is another 
question, and must be decided in another way. 


It was on Monday night that the pressure be 
came too strong for the Kellogg Government in New 
Orleans, and the political machinery, which it has 
taken years to wind up, ran down so disastrously that 
there was nothing left of it in the morning, and the 
McEnery party stepped into the vacant offices, with 
scarcely any opposition. The causes and consequences 
of this catastrophe are fully discussed elsewhere. Its 
incidents were briefly as follows: It was known every- 
where that an association of citizens had been formed 
which was in reality a ‘‘ White League” in opposition 
to the existing government. This was organized, and 
to a considerable extent officered and armed. Its decla- 
ration of principles was plausible, but its membership 
was such as to excite the apprehension of the Kellogg 
party and of the United States officials. Presently 
some boxes of arms were seized by the Metropolitan 
police in theinterest of the Kellogg party, and matters 
hastened to a crisis. On Monday a mass meeting of 
citizens assembled in Canal street, a very wide thor- 
oughfare, almost.a plaza, to protest against the seizure. 
A committee was appointed to wait upon the Governor 
and request him to resign. Mr. Kellogg declined to 
receive the committee on the ground that its request 
was supported by large bodies of armed men assem- 
bled in various parts of the city. The committee re- 
turned to Canal street and the meeting dispersed with 
the understanding that the order was “fallin.” Ina 
short time a proclamation was issued by Mr. Penn, 
who assumed to act as Lieut. Governor. in McEnery’s 
absence, and by three o'clock in the afternoon the 
McEnery party was under arms in such force that 
General Longstreet, commanding the Metropolitans, 
placed his artillery in position at the head, that is, the 
river end, of Canal street, disposed his men for action, 
and then rode down the opposing lines of barricades 
and armed citizens, ordering the men to disperse. It 
is more than probable that a considerable percentage 
of these same citizens followed Longstreet when he 
commanded Lee’s right wing in the Army of Virginia, 
and perhaps it is to this fact that he owes his escape in 
the skirmish which ensued. This affair seems to have 
ended almost as soon as it began, in the utter rout of 
the Metropolitans who fled leaving their guns in the 
hands of the citizens. Altogether some twenty per- 
sons were killed and thirty wounded, the Metropoli- 
tan’s suffering most severely. Kellogg fled to the Cus- 
tom House which was garrisoned by a small force of 
United States troops, and the rest of his officers seem 
to have taken refuge wherever they could find it. Of 
course the telegraph was not idle all this time, and the 


President was prompt in Issuing 4 proclamation in re- 
sponse to Kellogg’s call for aid. The McEnery party, 
however, was quite ready to surrender all its con- 
quests to United States officers even though unsup- 
ported by federal troops. If the intention was merely 
to demonstrate the military weakness of the Kellogg 
party, it must be admitted that the plan succeeded to 
admiration. No doubt every one concerned knew 
that it was illegal, and that but one course with a cer- 
tain result was open to the United States Government. 
There is some not unnatural tardiness on the part of 
the deposed Kellogg officials in resuming their duties, 
but at last advices quiet prevails all over the state, 
and the more plucky of the Kellogg men are return- 
ing to duty. And now for a fair election in November. 
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The Household. 


HINTS ABOUT HOUSE-WARMING. 
By J. W. Pinxuam, M.D. 


N our northern latitudes, where for so great a 
portion of the year we are dependent on artificial 
heat, the problem of house-warming assumes an im- 
portance, in relation to health and happiness, which 
can hardly be over-estimated. 

This problem involves not only the question of tem- 
perature, but also that of ventilation, the motive 
power of which is in nearly all cases furnished by the 
heating apparatus. To coal-gas and over-heated 
rooms is due, to a much greater extent than is gener- 
ally supposed, the ill-health which is frequently ob- 
served among those who spend a large portion of their 
time in-doors. Diseases attributed to over-work and 
other causes are not infrequently due to these, 

The objects to be aimed at in warming a house are 
indicated by the following questions—namely, How 
can the right amount of heat be obtained? How can 
it be equally distributed? Should it be received by 
conduction or in the form of radiant heat? What 
method of heating provides most effectually for the 
removal of impure air and for the introduction of a 
fresh supply containing the requisite amount of moist- 
ure, and free from the products of combustion? To 
answer these questions elaborately and in order would 
require a volume. We purpose only to give a few 
practical hints, in a general way, hoping that they 
may lead some to avoid the mistakes which are so 
common. 

Whatever mode of heating be adopted, the old-fash- 
ioned open fire should be allowed to retain its place in 
the apartments most in use by the family. When the 
climate is such as to render additional heat necessary, 
it should be used to supplement that of the open fire. 
There are at least three good reasons why the open 
fire should be retained. It warms the lower portions 
of a room, including the floor; it warms by means of 
what is called radiant heat; and it furnishes in a most 
effectual manner what is denominated base-ventila- 
tion—that is, it causes a current of air from the lower 
part of the room to pass up-the chimney, thus remov- 
ing that portion of air in which impurities are most 
likely to accumulate. 

A body is warmed by radiant heat when it receives 
rays direct from a heated object. A body is warmed 
by conduction when it comes in contact with the 
heated body. A person standing before an open fire 
is an example of the former; a person in a room 
heated by a current of warm air, of the latter. 

A thermometer exposed to direct rays will stand at 
& much higher point than it will in the same position 
protected from these rays. This arises from the fact 
that atmospheric air absorbs heat to a less degree than 
does the material which enters into the construction 
of the thermometer. In a room heated by direct ra- 
diation, whose temperature as indicated by the ther- 
mometer is seventy degrees Fahrenheit, a person will 
experience even a greater degree of warmth than he 
will in a room heated by warm air with the thermom- 
eter at the same point; notwithstanding in the former 
case the real temperature of the air is much lower 
than in the latter. This, of course, arises partly from 
the fact that the power of the body to absorb heat is 
greater than that of the atmospheric air. But to a 
considerable extent is it due to the stimulating influ- 
ence of the radiant heat, whereby the activities of the 
system are increased. There is also an evident ad- 
vantage in breathing an air which is cool, inasmuch 
as at each inspiration a larger quantity of it is taken 
into the lungs, and, as a consequence, the blood is 
more perfectly oxygenated. ’ 

For these reasons the sick-room, the nursery, and 
the sitting-room should always be previded with an 
open fire. 

Tn some houses no other means of warming may be 
required ; but generally something additional is neces- 
sary. In a house which is well ventilated, there is 
probably nothing better to supply this additional 
heat than the steam or hot water apparatus with radi- 
ators in therooms. Next to this is the same apparatus 
with radiators in the cellar. Both of these have the 
advantage that they provide effectually against over- 
heated air, and against the introduction of coal-gas 
into rooms, but they are so expensive as to place them 
beyond the reach of many who are thus compelled to 
adopt what is called the hot-air furnace. Connected 
with this method of heating there are peculiar dangers 
from which those just mentioned are free. The first and 
most important of these is that the products of com- 
bustion will escape from the furnace into the hot-air 
chamber. In order to economize heat, furnaces are 
generally made with revertible flues, for the escape of 
the gaseous products which are generated by the pro- 
cess of combustion. These flues provide a long and 
circuitous route, and just in proportion as they do 
this they weaken the draft of the chimney and increase 
the gas pressure within the furnace. When a furnace 
is in operation large quantities of gas are generated 
within it, for which a ready means of escape should be 
provided, by what is called a direct draft. As the gas 
pressure is always greatest in the top of a furnace, it 
is in this part that the smoke-flue should be placed. 
For the same reason there should be no joints in the 














upper part of afurnace. The joints, which should be 
as few as possible in number, should all be horizontal, 
and should be kept from separating by the greatest 
possible superincumbent weight. They should be 
made and adjusted with the greatest care, no pains 
being spared to make them gas-tight. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, it is probable that the best 
material for a furnace is cast-iron. It is undoubtedly 
true that coal-gas will pass through this material when 
heated to a high point, but when it is only moderately 
heated there is every reason to suppose that it offers 
an effectual barrier to its passage, and no furnace 
should, under any circumstances, of whatever material 
constructed, be raised to a high temperature. The 
rule should be a slow fire in a large furnace with an 
ample supply of cold air coming directly from out of 
doors. In this way the rooms are furnished with an 
abundant supply of moderately heated air instead of 
the small volume of highly heated air, which they re- 
ceive when a small furnace is run at a high pressure 
with an insufficient supply of cold air. 

Wrought-iron furnaces are generally complicated in 
structure, have numerous joints running in every di- 
rection, are made of light material which corrodes 
with great rapidity, and are liable, however carefully 
they may have been constructed, to leak gas in the 
course of a few months of service. 

Out of the whole number of houses heated with hot- 
air furnaces there are relatively very few in which the 
odor of coal gas is not sometimes perceptible. When 
the draft of the chimney is weakened by unfavorable 
winds or 2 heavy atmosphere; or when the pressure 
within becomes unusually great from the generation 
of a large volume of gas, if there be the smallest possi- 
ble opening in the furnace from an imperfect joint or 
from other cause this gas will find its way into the hot- 
air chamber. It is not only the vis a tergo of the 
highly elastic products of combustion which forces 
them into this chamber, but there is also the vis a 
fronte, caused by the rapid rushing of pure air through 
the chamber from the cold-air box. 

The hot-air chamber of every furnace should be pro- 
vided with an evaporating dish, which should be con- 
stantly supplied with water when the air issuing form 
the registers is too dry. When the furnace is running 
at a very low rate, or when the atmosphere is very 
humid, this will become unnecessary. 

Cold air should always be supplied to a furnace from 
out of doors. It is a great fault with mostif not all 
portable furnaces that the air supply comes from the 
cellar, and is more or less loaded with coal-dust and 
ashes, and often with unwholesome gases. 

There is nothing whatever to be said in favor of 
stoves and ranges with heater attachments. They are 
all exceedingly faulty in construction, and should not 
be tolerated in any house. 

Every room in a house should be supplied with a 
thermometer, which should not be allowed to indicate 
a higher temperature than 70°. Care should also be 
taken that the upper and lower parts of a room should 
be warmed about equally. When plants do not flour- 
ish in a bouse it is an indication that the air is too dry, 
or that it contains coal gas. The habit of standing 
over an open register is suicidal. 

To recapitulate briefly: the open fire with large 
chimney-fiue should have a place in all the principally 
occupied rooms of a house. To supplement this the 
steam or hot-water apparatus is the best, as it fur- 
nishes absolute protection from over-heated air and 
from coal gas. When the hot-air furnace is resorted 
to, great care should be used in selecting to obtain one 
which is perfectly gas-tight and is so constructed that 
it will remain so. It should also havea direct draft, 
and should be of such size that sufficient warmth can 
be obtained without over-heating the furnace. 


Che Hittle Folks. 


AN ADVENTURE IN AN ALBUM. 
(From the Danish.) 
By J. N. Ronne. 


HE first picture in the album which lay on 
the bureau, full of photographs, represented a 
little boy and girl; he sitting on his rocking-horse, and 
she on a small footstool with her doll upon her lap. 
The two children represented in this picture had long 
since grown up and become of age; but in the album 
they were still little ones, and had retained their child- 
ish faces and their merry smiles. Here they had always 
been together. Over against them in the album wasa 
picture representing a beautiful little country house, 
peeping forth from among the shadowy trees, with its 
fine white walls and red roof; far off in the back- 
ground the brown, hilly, heath country rose with the 
steeples of the rural churches tapering upward. Here 
the two children had been at home, for they were 
brother and sister. 

Now, perhaps you may believe that pictures always 
remain quiet upon the paper; that their countenances 
ever bear the same expression, and their clothes the 
same folds, because it is so when we look at them. Oh, 
no! do not think so. There is life and stir in such an 
album, as there is in a large house inhabited from the 
cellar to the attic. The people make calls on each 
other, and gossip, just as living people do. How is 
this possible? Ask themselves! The two little ones, 
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however, knew no other of the inmates of the album; 
they lived for and with each other, alone. From the 
spot where they sat they had the prospect of their 
home, the little white house between the trees; and 
when it was evening, and everything was quiet, he 
jumped down from his rocking-horse, and she rose 
from her footstool, and, joining hands, they stepped 
into the other picture, to stroll about in the shadowy 
paths they knew so weli. 

One evening they were walking together, as usual, 
in the garden. One evening, did I say? It was even- 
ing outside, to be sure, but it was broad day where 
they wandered; for the sun was high up in the sky, 
the birds were singing among the leaves, and the 
flowers were wide awake in the grass, nodding to each 
other and to the two little ones. 

“Look here, Hans!” said the little girl, who was the 
elder of the two; “beneath this tree the grass is so 
sweet and soft, and here the sun does not shine so 
much; let us sit down here.”’ 

When they had taken a seat beside each other, ‘Oh, 
Anna,” cried the boy, “do see that little bird high up 
in the pine-tree, and hear how beautifully it sings!”’ 

“Yes,” said Anna; *“‘nowI can seeit. Shall we call 
it down and see if it is willing to come?” 

“Little bird, come down to us!” cried Hans. 

“Come down tous!” was reichoed from the garden. 

““Who was that?’ inquired Anna. 

*“*T don’t know, I’m sure,” replied Hans. 

They had no time to think more of the matter, for 
the bird flew down from the branch, and, perching 
upon a bough close to them, it regarded them with its 
little eyes, and began to sing, first faintly, but then 
louder and louder, and at last they thought it the 
most lovely song that ever sounded from the throat of 
abird. The more it sung, the better they understood 
the words; and while the brother and sister were sit- 
ting silently on the grass they thought the bird began 
to nod and speak to them, as if they had been old 
acquaintances. 

“You do not know who it was that repeated your 
words down in the garden?” said the bird; ‘‘ but you 
would like to know, I dare say. Well, I am going to 
tell you. He who cried is an old man, much older 
than the Wandering Jew; yet he was once a little boy, 
and the darling and pet of his parents. But he was a 
wicked boy, and his wickedness was revealed at an 
early age. As soon as he had learned to speak and 
understand he began to make wry faces at everybody, 
and his parents thought it was fun, and were pleased 
to see how roguish he was; they patted him on the 
cheek and kissed and caressed him. But soon he be- 
gan to make faces at them too; and if his mother 
said, ‘You must not do so, my own sweet boy!’ he 
mocked and laughed at her. Oh, what a wicked, 
naughty boy he was! Once, however, he strayed into 
the wood. He wandered about till a late hour of the 
night, and could not find his home again. So he was 
obliged to remain in the forest. Now he has become 
an old man; but since then no human eye has seen 
bim. From spot to spot he must wander in the 
mountains and the woods, and repeat every word 
pronounced in these places. He has never one mo- 
ment of peace; for even if he were a hundred miles 
distant, if you cried one word in the garden he would 
be obliged to be here and answer you the very instant. 
This is his punishment for making wry faces at his 
parents. People call him ‘Echo,’ and explain his 
presence in a very different way; but I know better; 
I have seen him myself sneaking about the forest.” 

“Why, is that so?” cried the boy. ‘I never knew 
this till now.” 

* How experienced you must be, traveling so far.” 
said Anna, ‘Tell me, where is your nest?” 

** Yes, tell us, dear little friend!’’ cried the boy. 

The bird shut one eye and with the other regarded 
the child in a roguish and mysterious way. “ And ifI 
tell you are you not going to take my eggs?’ said he. 

“Nol!” said Hans. ‘How could you think so? That 
would be a wicked deed.”’ 

“T wish all children would think so,”’ said the bird. 
“You are a good boy. I may trust you and your sis- 
ter, Iam sure. Can you see the tallest of the pine 
trees yonder? Between its branches I have built my 
nest. Do you want to hear a story of the pine trees?" 

“Yes,” cried both at thesame time. “ Isit the story 
of the pine tree which was dressed out as a Christmas 
tree?’’ 

*“No,”’ sald the bird; “that story is a fiction, but 
what I am going to tell you is true. It was in the 
autumn; the wind had already picked off every leaf 
from the trees, and now it was blowing and tugging in 
the naked tops. As usual, we were preparing to go 
away to the hot countries. ‘O, stay here,’ said the 
old gardener, who always talked to us; ‘it is so lifeless 
and gloomy when you leave.’ ‘ But bere it is so cold,’ 
said we, ‘and there is nowhere a shelter; the storms 
have robbed the trees and bushes of all their leaves.’ 
So we started; but when spring had once more settled 
in the north we lifted our wings and came back here. 
Then we for the first time saw these pine trees; they 
had never been here before. It was so comfortable 
and sheltered from the rain storms under the thick 
branches that we have built our nests there. Now 
when the storm came back in autumn and began to 
strip the trees of their foliage he came to the pine 
trees and began to tug. ‘Oh!’ he groaned, and let go 
again, for he had stung himself on the pointed leaves, 
and snorting with rage he moved on; but from this 
time he avoided the pine trees, and never touched 
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them. He had had enough the first time. This iswhy 
the pine trees keep their leaves in winter. The old 
gardener rubbed his hands well pleased, for now he 
had procured us a shelter during the cold season, and 
every morning he came out with crumbs for us, be- 
cause we chirped and sang a little to him, the kind old 
man.”’ 

“Tt is a delightful thing to sing as you do,” said 
Anna. “All God's creatures should be glad to listen 
to you.” 

“But the fishes, poor dumb things! cannot feel any 
joy in listening to us,” said the bird. ‘“‘They are down 
in the water, and the sound cannot reach them, so at 
first they swam about morose and downcast, for they 
themselves have no voice, stupid things! and it was 
so tiresome down in the water. Then the kind God 
gave a voice for singing to the frogs, that they might 
sing to the fishes, and now they lie in ponds and 
brooks, quacking and chirping with all their might; 
and the fishes strike the water with tail and fins for 
joy, when listening to them in the evening. Nay, 
even the herring throng the coast to listen to the song 
of the frogs, and when they are well pleased they turn 
up their sides. That is their way of expressing con- 
tentment. The reflection of the many bright scales 
then illuminates the sky, and it looks as if it lightened. 
When the frogs perceive this they sing even louder, 
and they are not often dry in their throats, because 
they lie basking and splashing in the water.” 

Tbis and much more did the bird relate, and then it 
sang the most charming little airs. It sang to the 
children until the sun had set and their eyelids gently 
closed; it then flew still nearer to them and perched 
upon the little girl’s arm, but neither she nor her 
brother heard any more, for sleep had insensibly 
fallen upon them in the calm evening. 

Now a whole family of rabbits came forth from 
among the bushes, where they had sat listening to 
what the bird had said; for they have long ears and 
are fond of hearing stories. They sniffed at the sleep- 
ing children and were not at all afraid, for they knew 
that Hans and Anna would do them no harm, and all 
animals like good children. 

All at once the brother and sister felt a kiss im- 
printed on their lips, and when they opened their 
eyes they saw the countenance of their dear mother. 
Her loving, kind eyes bent over them and smiled 
upon them. 

Then the scenery was suddenly changed. The bird 
and the rabbits disappeared, and Hans and Anna once 
more were in the photograph as before, and they 
looked as if they had never stirred from the spot. An 
old lady stood with the album in her hand and 
looked at them with tears in her eyes. It was their 
mother. 

“How strangely I am dreaming.” sighed she; “it 
was as if I had stood by the window and had seen the 
two dear children lying under a tree down in the gar- 
den, and it is in my album 1 see them now! Old 
memories revive every time I see their innocent, gentle 
faces in the picture!” 

Yes, and it was the loving recollection of their child- 
hood’s home that vivified the pictured children and 
enabled them to wander about the garden and house 
once more, calling forth old memories and affections. 





THE LITTLE KITCHEN. 
By Aunt Kitty. 


OW funny it looks from where I sit by my 
window; and how cosy it seems to the children 
who spend so much of their time over there. 

There are the two larger boys, George and Harold, 
with their great broad-brimmed hats, and their brown 
faces under them. And there is Fanny, who is a visit- 
or, I believe. And Eddie with his comicai little face and 
his droll little figure dressed in overalls like a farmer, 
with a regular farmer's bat. And Frankie, with his 
earnest little face half bidden by his mother’s hat, 
trying hard to keep up with two-year-old Eddie. 

I think if you children would come and sit by me 
and see what a merry group they are you would soon 
leave me to run over and make them a call, and be 
very happy to taste the blackberry wine, and the 
baked apples and potatoes. They gave me some of 
the wine once, and you have no idea how delicious it 
was. A little smoky, to be sure, but that was no mat- 
ter, and it was so very nice and sweet! 

“Is there a house over there?” you ask. Oh! no, 
only akitchen. The stove ia made something like an 
old-fashioned oven, (you must ask your grandma to 
describe one to you, or if you are so poor that you 
have no grandma, ask your mamma, or your aunt.) 
There is a pile of stones for a stove with a little hollow 
left in the centre for the fire. On the back of thestove 
isa piece ef old stove-pipe, and over the fire isa tin pan 
turned upside down. On this they set the little pots 
and pans, and covering them over with an old cover, 
away they boil, and such a sizzling and hissing is sel- 
dom heard in a regular kitchen. 

They work very hard to keep up the fire. Each one 
contributes some little sticks, and they crackle and 
burn in a most satisfactory manner. 

I thirk I must engage the head cook to prepare the 
birthday supper which is to come off in a few days. 
You see our little Frankie will be two years old, and 
we are to have a birthday cake, with frosting and 
sugar-plums and two lighted candles on it. I think 





some blackberry wine and baked apples would make 
& fine addition to the feast, don’t you? 

I will tell you something about these little two-year- 
olds, but you must not tell them how we laughed 
about it, for we want them to think it was very 
naughty. 

The nurse took them over to a neighbor’s house to 
see the pigs, of which they are very fond, and left 
them there peeping through the cracks in the boards 
at the great grunting creatures. No sooner had 
she turned her back than they thought they would 
feed the pigs. And what do you think they gave 
them? Two or three quarts of oats! They felt very 
smart and never dreamed of the mischief they had 
done, until Bridget came after them. 

The next day they ran over to see how the pigs felt, 
and I dare say to give them another dinner, but we 
were too quick for them that time. 

If you have any receipts to send our little cooks, 
just send them to the Christian Union, and they will 
forward them to the little kitchen way up on the hill 
tops. 








DRESSING A BOOK. 


HIS dressing takes place in a fifth story, and 

you’d never suspect it to be a clothing establish- 

ment either. In fact it furnishes clothes to books only, 
and is called a bindery. 

Here are brought the loose sheets of printing, just as 
they come from the press, in bundles as big as rolis of 
carpeting. Funny-looking sheets they are, too, cov- 
ered with square blocks of printing, arranged some- 
thing like the panes of glass in a window-sash. 

If you'll take one of those newspapers which need 
the leaves cut before you can read them, open it wide, 
and lay it on the floor, you'll see just how the book- 
sheets look. 

The first thing to be done is to fold them into book 
shape, so that each block of printing shall be a page 
and have a margin. This is done by a lively set of 
girls called ‘ folders,’’ and then the sheets are run be- 
tween hydraulic presses to press them very close and 
flat. 

Of course there are a good many sheets in each book, 
and they have to be careful to get one of every kind 
in, and to get them in the right order. If they left out 
one sheet it would spoil the book. So the sheets are 
laid in piles, and the books are made up by taking one 
from each pile. 

Then they go to a sewing-machine—which does sound 
a little like a dress-maker’s shop, don’t it? But it 
don’t look a bit like it, for it’s the drollest sewing- 
machine you ever saw. In fact, the stupid machine 
don’t sew at all—it only holds three or four bands up 
tight, while a girl sitting before it sews the leaves to 
the bands with a needle. 

Take a nicely bound book—some big heavy book 
from the library—and you'll find on its back several 
ridges. They stand up quite high, and are ornamented 
with a gilt vine or something. These ridges are to 
cover the bands that hold the book together. Insome 
books the bands don’t stick out, because the package 
of sheets folded for a book went to a saw and had 
notches cut in the back, and the bands are drawn into 
the notches to be sewed. 

When all the leaves are sewed on, the ends of the 
bands are left hanging to the book. 

Now the dressing really begins. First the end papers 
are put on. Those are the colored leaves which line 
the cover and form the first and last pages of the 
book. 

The glue-pot is next called on, the back gets a good 
coat of glue, and a good pounding to round it up. 
Then it gces into a press, between two boards to dry. 

Cutting the edges of the leaves is the next operation, 
and a very fascinating one to see. You feel, when you 
watch it, as though you could stand all day and see 
that sharp knife come down and cut through the 
whole at one blow. But you can’t, for the poor book 
still has no outside wrap, and we all know the outside 
is extremely important. 

After the leaves are squared off, the mill-board cov- 
ers are glued on. Mill-board is what makes the covers 
stiff, and it is glued to tho ends of the bands which 
hold the leaves. 

What sort of a dress shall our new book have? Shall 
it wear elegant morocco, trimmed wlth a beautiful 
pattern in gilt? or shall it have morocco back and 
stylish paper over-skirts? or would you like a pretty 
colored cotton dress so daintily trimmed with black 
and gilt that you almost fancy it is morocco? 

Whatever it is, the edges of the leaves must corre- 
spond. If the dress is morocco, they must be gilded; 
if substantial calf or morocco and paper, they must 
be marbled or colored red or brown; but if it’s to 
be simple blue, green, or red cotton, they can go 
white. 

Before the dress goes on, our book must have its 
“head-bands.’’ That’s a little band across the top, 
just inside of the back of the book, and it hides the 
place where the cover turns over. It is put there to 
make a neat finish; and in expensive books it is quite 
gorgeous, being made of card-board worked over with 
silk. 

The leather, paper, or cloth—whichever is used—is 
then cut tothe proper shape and covered with glue, 
for this book of ours don’t button or hook its clothes: 
it just glues them on, and saves trouble. 

The glue being spread evenly over the leather, it is 





carefully pressed on the mill-board sides, the edges 
turned over, and the end papers glued down to hide 
the rough edges. 

Now the dress is fairly on, and it is bound up be- 
tween boards to dry. 

But it isn’t yet done. Who would be satisfied with 
a nice book dressed in the most elegant of morocco, 
with not an ornament to its back? Absurd! isn’t it, 
girls? 

There’s one good thing about its trimmings—it don’t 
take a poor sewing girl a week to ornament their one 
dress. By no means! It’s just stamped on at one 
blow, by a hot brass stamp, in a big stamping machine. 
If the trimmings are to be gilt, they first have a coat 
of olive oil and gold leaf, and when the stamp comes 
down, it stamps the figure, and presses the gold-leaf 
down so tight it can’t get off. The rest is brushed off, 
and the beautiful new book is ready for your lib- 
rary. 

Don’t you love a new book? Isn’t the delicious smell 
of it more delightful than otto of roses? Not because 
the smell is sweet, but because it is suggestive. It 
makes you think of the nice times you’ve bad with 
books and expect to have with this. 

You remember I told you about the old-fashioned 
illuminated books made by the monks, and so valuable 
that only the very rich could own them. I didn’t tell 
you about their binding. That was almost as wonder- 
ful as the book. They were bound in gold and silver, 
velvet and satin, and set with precious stones. Ladies 
embroidered velvet and satin covers for their books, 
and very beautiful they were. 

I'm glad that has gone out of fashion, though, for I 
shouldn’t like to embroider covers to all the books T 
want, would you? 

Books for work, such as law-books and students’ 
books, were bound in heavy board. They were so 
heavy that if you let one fall you might break your 
leg.—Harper’s Bazar. 





Dru55les, 


A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
My first is the name of a river 
Whose waters flow into the sea. 
My second’s the name of a ruler 
Who governs a city in famed Araby. 
From that famous city we get a sweet wine 
More delicious than is made on the banks of the Rhine. 
For my third you may name a good English queen 
Whose beauty exceeded all others then seen. 
My fourth you will find in a famed Scottish carl 
Whose worth exceeded diamond and emerald and pearl. 
For my fifth you may name a capital town— 
It was named for an Indian tribe, dusky and brown. 
My sixth you will find in a kind of battle 
Where the splinters flew thick and the grapeshot di’ 
rattle. 
My last is a word that describes our condition 
When all hope is gone and lost our ambition. 
Now read down my primals and you will find 
A thing more precious than gold well refined. 
Then read down my finals and you will discover 
A thing of less value only than the other. L. W. A. 
ENIGMA. 
24 Letters. 
19, 13, 7, 18, 24, an ancient people. 
14, 10, 20, 17, 22, one of the blessings of the Gospel. 
16, 1, 6, 2, and 5, 15, 11, 12, were antediluvians. 
4, 3, 13, 23, a prophet. 
19, 8, 9, 21, an apostle. 
The whole may be found in the New Testament. 
DE FORREST. 





DEFINED AUTHORS. 
. An inclosed plot and a syllable. 
. A letter and an enemy. 
. A metal and an artisan. 


A REBvs. 
M 
TM 
NO HARRY WORTH. 


A SQUARE Worp. 
1. A famous Eastern city. 
2. A Bible name. 
8. An adjective. 
4. A country. 
5. Pertaining to a royal court. 


A CROSSWORD. 


My first is in army but not in fort. 

My second is in prisoner but not in court. 

My third is in night but not in day. 

My fourth is in March but not in May. 

My fifth is in sword but not in spear. 

My sixth is in frighten but not in fear. 

My seventh is in lord but not in earl. 

My eighth is in diamond but not in pearl. 

My ninth is in treaty but not in alliance. 

My whole is a very well known sctence. 
FLORENCE. 


orn, 


“ Vora.” 


M. D. H. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 9. 


Enigma of American Literature.— 
“ For of all sad wards of tongue or pen, Pm 
The saddest are these, ‘ It mighv have been!’ 
A Metagram.—Tent, Rent, Bent, Vent, Cent, Lent, Ten, Net, Pet 
Jet. 
A Floral Enigma.—Magnotia. 
A Charade.—Mankind. 
A Diamond Puzzie.— 
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THE BIBLE AND ITS FOES. 


F collected from the earliest times 
to the present day, infidel books 
would occupy far more than a thousand 
times the space of the one volume 
against which they are directed, and 
would certainly be much more numerous 
than all the works that all other “sa- 
cred’? books ever had the honor of 
provoking either for or against them. 
If all these books were placed in one 
library, and this single one set on a table 
in the middle of it, and a stranger were 
told that this book—affirmed to be, for 
the most part, the work of a number of 
unlearned and obscure men belonging 
to a despised nation called the Jews— 
had drawn upon itself, for its exposure, 
confutation, and destruction, this multi- 
tude of volumes, I imagine he would be 
inclined to say: ‘*Then I presume this 
little book was annihilated long ago; 
though how it could be needful to write 
a thousandth part so much for any such 
purpose, I cannot comprehend. For if 
the book be what these authors say, 
surely it should not be difficult to show 
it to be so; and if so, what wonderful 
madness to write all these volumes.” 
How surprised would he then be to learn 
that they were felt not to be enough; 
that similar works were being multiplied 
every day, and never more actively than 
at the present time; and still to no pur- 
pose in disabusing mankind of this same 
phrensy! He would learn, indeed, that 
so far from accomplishing the object, 
the new volumes are little more than 
necessary to replace those of this fruit- 
ful, yet fruitless literature, which is con- 
tinually sinking into oblivion. 

But the volume itself survives both 
friends and foes. Without being able to 
speak one word on its own bebulf, but 
what it has already said; without any 
power of explanation or rejoinder, in de- 
precation of the attacks make upon it, 
or to assist those who defend it; it pass- 
es along theagesin majesticsilence. Im- 
passive amidst all this tumult of contro- 
versy, in which it takes no part, it might 
be likened to some great ship floating 
down a mighty river like the Amazon or 
Oronoco, the shores of which are inha- 
bited by various savage tribes. From 
every little creek or inlet, from every 
petty port or bay, sally fiotillas of canoes, 
some seemingly friendly, some seceming- 
ly hostile, filled with warriors, in all 
the terrors of war paint, and their ar- 
tillery of bows and arrows. They are 
hostile tribes; and, soon turning their 
weapons against one another, assail each 
other with great fury and mutual loss. 
Meantime, the noble vessel silently 
moves on through the scene of confu- 
sion, without deigning to alter its 
course or to fire a shot; perhaps here and 
there a seaman casts a compassionate 
glance from the lofty bulwarks, and 
wonders at the hardihood of those who 
come to assail his leviathan.—Rogers’ 
Superhuman Origin of the Bible. 


THE HANDS. 


EOPLE, with a few unfortunate 

exceptions, have each two hands. 
We should not mention this fact were it 
not that in the education of the youth 
only one seems to be generally consid- 
ered. Children are taught to hold their 
knives in their right hand when cut- 
ting their food, and when this necessary 
operation is completed lay it down and 
use their forks while eating, still em- 
ploying the right hand. The enly further 
instruction they receive in regard to the 
left band is to keep it clean in com- 
mon with the right hand, and not get in 
the habit of thrusting it into their pock- 
ets. They are taught that whenever 
only one hand is required the preference 
is to be given to the right. Thus the left 
hand is, with a large majority of people, 
a comparatively useless member, em- 
ployed only to supplement the otherin 
all manual operations. Without pausing 
toinquire into the origin of the senseless 
custom, it is sufficient for our purpose to 
say that it has no foundation in the 
anatomy of the hand, or in any natural 
peculiarity of the human mind. As well 
might we teach the children to hop about 
on their right foot, to keep the left eye 
closed, and to stop the left ear with cot- 
ton as to teach them to magnify the value 
of the right band at the expense of the 
left. Nor in renouncing this absurdity 








would it be necessary to lay aside social 
conventionalities. Thefork may be held 
in the right hand while eating, and the 
knife may take its place in cutting food. 
These are small matters, observed only 
for conventional reasons. What excuse 
can there be for neglecting the early 
and careful instruction of both hands? 
We are not speaking of an imprac- 
ticable thing when we say it is possible 
to rear children so that whatever one 
hand can do the other may do equally 
well. We know this has been accom- 
plished in many notable instances where 
the disability of the left hand has been 
rectified in spite of all obstacles arising 
from bad habits acquired in childhood. 
We have seen surgeons transfer an in- 
strument from one hand to the other 
during an operation, whenever conveni- 
ence required it, without the least awk- 
wardness. We have seen draughtsmen 
using both hands in coloring drawings, 
an immense advantage both in rapidity 
of work and evenness of shading. We 
have seen working men chop timber 
“right or left-handed,” and one carpen- 
ter who used to hammer or saw with 
either hand with equal facility. In all 
these cases the use of the left hand in 
common with the right gave very much 
greater efficiency.—Scientific American. 





HFIE LD, COVER, 
And Trap Shooting. 


By Capt. A. H. BOGARDUS, Champicn Wing Shot 
of America. 


A compendium of many years of experience, giv- 
ing hints for skilled marksmen and instructions 
for young sportsmen, describing the haunts and 
habits of game birds, flight and resorts of water 
fowl, breeding and breaking of dogs, and every- 
thing of interest to the sportsman. The author 
knows a gun as Hiram Woodruff knew a horse. 
And he has the same careful and competent edi- 
ter who put Woodruff’s Trotting Horse of America 
into shape—Chas. J. Foster, so many years sport- 
ing editor of Wiikes’ Spirit of the Times. 

12mo0, cloth, with steel portrait of the author, 
and an engraving of the Champion Medal, $2.00. 

*,*To be had through any Bookseller; or will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


J. B. FORD & Cco., 
2 Park Place, New York. 





American Wild Fowl Shooting. 
By J. W. LONG. 

A practical treatise on the haunts, habits and 
methods of shootings, also specific explanations 
for building boats, blinds and decoys, the training 
of water retrievers, and other valuable miscella- 
neous information, bya professional duck shooter. 
The only book of the kind in the English language. 
2mo, 250 pages, cloth, illustrated, $2.00. 

*,*To be had through any Bookseller; or will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


J.B. FORD & CO., 


27 Park Plece, New York. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. A RARE NEW 
HISTORICAL WORK: 


SWINTON’S OUTLINES 


or 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


ANCIENT, MEDISVAL, and MODERN, with special 
reference to the History of Civilization and the 
Progress of Mankind. For use in the higher 
classes in Public Schools, and in High Schools, 
Academies, Seminaries,&c, By WILLIAM SWIN- 
TON, M. A., Author of “Condensed History of 
the United States,” ‘Campaigns of the Army of 
the Potomac,” &c. With numerous single and 
double page maps and many illustrations. 500 
pages. 12mo. Price $2.00. Specimen copies by 

mail on receipt of $1.00. if desired for examination 

with a view to introduction. 

Prof. Swinton has brought to the preparation of 
this book three rare advantages: 1, A ripe histori- 
eal scholarship, derived from years of special 
study: 2. ample experience in teaching, every 
paragraph in the OUTLINES having been tested 
over and over in the class-room; 3, an eminent 
faculty for making practical text-books. The pub- 
lishers issue tho work in the best style of the 
publishing art, and have confidence that it will 
prove one of the most valuable contributions ever 
offered to educational literature. 











THE 
LITERARY READER. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the best British 
and American authors, from Shakespeare to the 
present time, chronologically arranged; to which 
is added Biographical and Critical Sketches and 
numerous notes, a Glessary of the difficult words 
in the text, and a Dictionary of some of the most 
familiar of British and American authors. In- 
tended for the use of Schools, Academies and 
Seminaries, as also for the home. By GEORGE 
R. CATHCART, M. A. 1 vol. cloth, leather backs, 
12mo, 438 pages. Price $1.60. Specimen copies by 
matl on receipt of $1.00, if desired for examination 
with a view to introduction. 


THE 


COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 


(ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE) For SCHOOLS 
and COLLEGES. By JoSEPH FICELIN, Ph. D., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Missouri. 1vol.8vo, sheep, 425 pages. Price $2.20. 
Specimen Copies by mail to teachers on receipt of 
$1.25, tf desired for examination with a view to 
introduction. 


This work has been prepared with much care, 
and abounds in new and striking features. Very 
many of the definitions, rules, and demonstrations 
are entirely new. The arrangement of the book 
differs from that of any other now before the pub- 
lic, and the whole work is well graded and pro- 
gressive, and in style and typography unsurpassed 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand St, New York 








TO CLERCYMEN. 


cy. “TRTE CHRISTIAN 
Swe denborg 1g RELIGION.” 
We have been authorized to send to any clergy- 
man in the United States, whe ,may desire to re- 
ceive it,a copy of Swedenborg’s large work en- 
titled ‘THE TRUE CHRISTIAN ELIGION.” Alsoa 
one of Swedenborg’s ** HEAVEN AND HELL.” The 
condition is the pafment of postage by those 
wishing = receive the books—20 cents on the first 
named vol., and 15 = on the other. On receipt 
by us, from any clergyman, of the postage, she 
books will be promptly mailed. 


J, B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





“The Opening of a Chestnut 
Burr,” the new Story, by Rev. £. 
P. Roe, author of ** Barriers Burn- 
ed Away,” ‘* What Can She Do?” 
&c., will be published in a few days 
by Dodd & Mead, %62 Broadway. 
1 vel. 12mo, price, $1.75. 


DODD & MEAD 


HAVE NOW READY: 
1. A New Volume of . 


ABBOTT’S AMERICAN PIONEERS 
AND PATRIOTS, 


Captain Kidd and the Early Buccaneers, 


BY J. 8. C. ABBOTT. 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Previous Volumes of the Series: 
1. DANTEL BOONE. 4. PETER STUYVESANT. 
2. MILES STANDISH. 5. Kit KARSON. 
3. FERDINAND DESoTO. 6. DAVID CROCKETT. 


II. A New Book by Epwarp GARRETT. 


“By Still Waters.” 


A STORY FOR QUIET HOURS. 
Large 12mo0. 12 Illustrations. $1.75. 
By the Same Author: 

OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 

T2mo. Mustrated... .......0-cccccce.ccccces $1 75 
THE CRUST AND THE CAKE...............+ 
PREMIUMS PAID TO EXPERIENCE....... 
TEE BEAD Gao onde ccvrcrcocsetcccesstdccesvces 
CROOKED PLACES 
GOLD AND DRO$S.... 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 Broadway, New York. 


CooD BOOKS. 


The Best Reading. Pe Edition............ $1 3% 
The ng on of American Girls. Fourth 


Langel’s England, Political and Social......... 
Wilson's Sketches of Illustrious SSlalers. ll- 


Hand-Book of Statistics of the United States. 

Hand-Book of Infant Diet. By. Dr. A. Jacobi., 17 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 4th Ave. and 23d St., N. Y. 
“ The Best and Cheapest Sunday School Libeary.” 
GRAND CHEAP LIBRARY. 


ice Dlustrated Volumes, 16mo, pound in 
os reste, and not in any other Belect Lib brary 

















This Library contains over 12,000 printed pages, 
illustrated by 212 AEH full page, fine engravings, 
and many of the 

All the volumes in page Library are valuable and 
instructive. The price of the Library is —— 
from which we make a discount of TWENTY P 
CENT. to Sunday-schools, making the Net Price for 
Fifty Large Books, only $20.80. Sold only in Sets. 
—Send for a complete Catalogue. 

Books of the size of these in this Lib 
usually sold at from $1.00 to $1.% each. Not ing 
like this Lowest b has been offered for such a 
sum. Published by the 


American Sunday-schoal Union, 


1122 Chestnut St., Phila.—ALEX. KIRKPATRICK. 
7,8 ae — House New ye —G.8. ~ tor cel 
born Street 70—W. R. Port. 


rn Street, 
207 North Sixth Street, St. oais— 8. PAXSON. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


LOCUTION AND ORATORY.— 
ational fay of Elocution and Oratory. 

J. W. SH A.M., Principal, 1418 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia,  classana Private Instruction. 


PEN NSYLVANIA MILITARY Acap- 
EMY, Cromer. Pa.—(For Boarders only.) Ses- 
sion open tion 
elevated and heatthta; Grounds ample; Build- 
ings handsome and commodious; Course of Stndics 
extensive. Thorough instruction in Civil 
Mechanical Engineering, the Classics, and En- 
glish. Careful oversight of the Sag gg and Man- 
ners of Cadets. For circulars a 
CoL. THEO. HEAT President. 

















UPILS at Wurppre’s Home ScHoon 

FOR DEAF MUTES are taught to speak like 
hearing people, and to read the lips. Highest refer- 
ences given. For further particulars send stamp 
fora PRY of Whipple's Home School Journal. Ad- 
dress J. & Z. C. Whipple, Mystic River, Conn. 


- PROFESSOR of a COLLEGE in 
New York will receive tnto his family and 
take charge of the instruction of a Boy or Girl of 


good family for suitable compensation; negotia- 


ions, with references, by letter. Address A. M., 
care W. J. Carlton, 39 Park Row, New York. 


DRY GOODS 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering extraordinary bargains in 


CARPETS AND 
CARPETINCS, 


CONSISTING OF 


Five-Frame English Brussels, 
At $1.75 Per yard. 




















English Tapestries, 


At $1.10 per yard. 





English Velvets, 


BEST GRADES, at $2.25 per yard. 


French Moquettes, 


ONLY $2.50 per yard. 








THE VERY BEST QUALITY 


American Moquettes or Axminsters 
At $3 per yard. 





Together with the Richest and Most Costly 


Axminsters, Aubussons, 
Indian and Persian 


CARPETS, 


VARIOUS SIZES, in ONE PIECH, at proportion- 
ately low prices. 


Curtain Materials and 
Furniture Coverings. 
They will also offer 
Real Cuipure and Embroidered 
Lace Curtains, 
And a LARGE ASSORTMENT of 


Nottingham Curtains, 
At $2 per pair upward. 











AN ELEGANT LINE OF 
Tapestry Table and Piano Covers, 
Lace Shades, Ete. 
Cretonnes, from 35c, per yard up, 
Chintzes, Furniture, Twills, Etc, 
THE BEST QUALITY REAL 


French Brocatels, 


Full 63 inches wide, in GREEN and GOLD, at the 
extremely attractive price of $5 per yard. 








Offering EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 


1 0 | te purchasers. 





Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets. 


TABLE CUTLERY 


Made and warranted 4 by, the MERIDEN 
49 CHAMBER 8ST. 
balitor this Made i Wark of all dealers, 


REED & BARTON, 
CTURERS 


Fine Silver Plated 
TABLE WARE, 


TAUNTON, Mass., AND 
2 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


MONEY SAVED. 
ainsrand get’ Hats JocRNaL OF eauta AD 
M mouany.” me mouths free. Specimen 
ber, 10 cents. ONTHS ON TRIAL. ra) 


CENTS. fe it Gibbs & Co. ,84 Broadway, New York. 
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Financial, a : 


From Monday, Sept. 14, to Saturday, | °. 
Sept. 19. 


Wall Street.—The news from Louisiana and 
the decision of the Wisconsin courts in the rail- 
road suits were not without their effect on the mar- 
ket. The temporary settlement of the first, how- 
ever, was regarded as favorable, and the granting 
of the injunction against the railroads was by no 
means unexpected. The money market continues 
easy, but a change may be fairly expected before 
Jong. Commercial paper is in good demand at 5k@ 
6% per cent. on prime endorsed notes of three and 
four months. There is a tendency towards former 
rates on ordisary grades of paper. Cable advices 
report again of £121,000 in the Bank of England, 
the discount rate remaining at 3 per cent. The 
Bank of France reports a small loss in specie. The 


Chief of the Bureau of Statistics at ington 

reports as follows on the foreign of the 
United States—the values being in specie: 

Domestic 

Periods. E. rts. 

Month ended June 30, 1874.. Pri $52,250,109 

Month ended June 30,1873.. 49, nies 791 46,215,053 

12 mos. end. June 30, '74..... 595,861,248 6292521156 

12:mos. end. June 30, '7%3..... 663,617,147 678,938,985 


Of the total imports and exports for the fiscal 
years 1874 and 1873, the following values consisted 
of specie and bullion and of merchandise, respec- 
tively : 


imports, E. 
Merchand and 5 bulion. 1874.. o£ 906 $50,609,686 
rchandise, 1874.......+++« 406,342 609,552,470" 
ie and Suiion, 1873...: — 21;480/937 73,905,548 
rcbandise, 1873........ see 642,136.210 605,038,439 


An analysis of the above table shows a decrease 
in the imports of merchandise in 1874 of $74,729,868, 
ap iocrease in domestic exports of $64,519,031, 
and a decrease in foreign exports of $506,564. 

The movement of spécie and bullion shows an 
—— “y poviaed $6,973,969. a decrease in domestic 
exports o 800, and in foreign exports of $3,- 
772,309. The value of foreign ~ cute : 
ing in warehouse June 30, 1874, was $50,705, 753, 
against $77,583,978 June 30, 1873, being a decrease of 
$17,878,225. Allowing for the differences in the 
warehouse account, the exports for the fiscal year 
1874 exceed the imports by $39,293,021, while for 1873 
pry is an excess of imports over exports of $101,- 


Government Bonds have been moderately ac- 
The new five per cents are now advertised 





a 
eaves 


for sale. 
The highest quotations for the week were as 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We Pn not to exceed One-third of 
= value ascertained by l by one 


F phos . In many years business have never 
losta dollar. We pay the interess promptly semi- 
———— in New York draf During the panic 
when all other securities la aeaed our arm mort- 
gages were ry Missourt e get funds from the 
Atlantic to the Missouri river, and may able to 
refer to parties of your acquaintance. Send for 
particu! ., J. B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kan, 


$10, $20, $50, $100. 


Stock privileges,in small or ‘© amounts on 
members of New York Stock arr ange procured 
at lowest market rates on Lake Shore, Pacific Mail, 
Rock d,and other active stocks. Pamphlet 
fully explaining how money is made in Wall St., 

as or , Sent free to 
all who desire to specula' 
TUMBRIDGE & Co., Sanbess, 2 Wall St., New York’ 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. @5 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Brsiness, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and alloy interest ou daily balances at the rate of 
FOUB PER CENT, per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, | 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
88 agrecd upon 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 














DRY GOODS. — 


a , 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, cor. 19th St., 
NEW YORK, 
Are now offering a magnificent stock of the latest 


enn ee 
In : 


Fall ai Winter Dress 6 Ge rods, 


All the choice and desirable Fabr’.es and color- 
ings introduced this #¢a°)n, comprising 
full lines of every grade, and at 
the S.pwest Prices. 








- 








follows: 
Sept. Be t. Cent. ike ~ ‘a 
58, funded ep "81, 1123 lis 2k 12 112 
66..reg....... 81, 117 17% 117% ii i hiss 
GAG scccnees 81, 174§ «UNT& 18% 1 8% 1184 118 
6s 5-208, cp...."62, 112 1234 «11244 «112kssd12%™_—sdY 
6s 5-208, cp...’64,115 115% 15% 115% 1b 1154 
6s 5-20a, cp...65, 115% 115% 116% 116 115% 116 
6s 5-20s.n. cp.’65, 116 15% 116 116 N6X% 115y 
68 5-20s, cp...'67, 6X 116% 117% 117 LT. 1167 
63 5-208, cp. .°68, 116% 117 117 «17 «17 =O 
10-40sreg...... 1X 110% 110% 110¥ 110K | +! 
5s 10-408 gp...... 1g Mlk lils 1% 1”) 10% 
6s currency ----- 7% 173% LT 17K al (4 ins 








Gold.—There was some slight anr’ 
market on the exciting news fro 
it quickly subsided. a 
The highest quotations 0” 
the corresponding valu~ 


«mation in the 
Louisiana, but 


« gold for the week with 


follows: # of legal tenders were as 
t. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Se 

Qed cecccvecs 4 1. 4 e* 8 os 

Legal Ten” ....100 00 ef 10 = ito 
Stoc’ sere. 9). 90.01 91.11 91. 

the <% ae renin developed early in 


weck, and the Wisconsin decision hardly 
iecked it, having been anticipated by the dealers. 
Messrs. Fisk & Hatch have issued a supplemen- 
tary circular to the bondholders and ditors of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, publishing 
transcripts from their books showing that during 
eight months of the current year the road has 
earned $207,874 from ‘passengers, and $700,703 from 
freight. The cireular should be read by all bond- 
holders who are hesitating about funding their cou- 
pons, as proposed. Two-thirds of the holders of 
the first mortgage bonds have already accepted 
the proposition, and nearly all the other creditors 
have done likewise. The circular may be had from 
Fisk & Hatch of this city. 
The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week: 


c’ 








Sep tt. Sept. Gost. Ge Sept. ope Ces Sept. 
N.Y.C.&H.R.. aie 101K Og 10 14 1043, 100 
Hariem......... Tag 1% 1% 1%% 128 125% 
MiG 84% BAG BAK BOG 
7654 15% 
82% 31% 

% 6 
57 BMX 58% 
% 1015 
is Bs 

108 

x 109 
Bg 27% 

- 113: 
Western UnTei 9% si 72% 80 WH TR 
Pacific Mail..... 48% sy 48% 48% 48 4836 
dams weveeelO3 = 107 one. wa 6%... 
4". Dsccacesss one Os ‘Ox Lm o 

seeereee a4 oeee eeee 

Wells, Fargo... 78 re 80 Ce 


Foreign Exchange.—Nominal quotations at 
the close of the week were: 


6 days. 3 days 
London prime bankers.. AS N@A.04H6 4.85 }4@4.87 





* The returns of exports to Canada will, when cor- 
romed, increase the aggregate several millions of 
ollars. 


LIVINGSTON & COMPANY, 


Domestic and Foreign Bankers, 
10 PINE STREET, New York. 








Conservativel, ized for d the business 
ef seine ane Bank nk Bankers, “Corporations, 
Merchants 
ree oa daily 


sorts tee z! 


» NEWBERN & CO., London. 


Phange goon prin nat 


CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
DIRECT FROM INDIA. 

The largest and most extensive stock ever ex- 
hibited in this market, containing many choice 
Novelties in Design and Coloring, and at Lower 
Prices. 

“Open Centres,” all colors. * Decca Squares,” 
* Filled Squares,” Striped Long Shawls. 


Together with a great variety of 


India Scarfs, Ete. 


The attention of their Customers’and Strangers 
visiting the city is called to the above, offering Un- 
usual Inducements. 


BLACK SILKS, 
“Tapissier Renaissance.” 


Just received, a full stock of the above Cele- 
brated Make, in all the various grades, 


Much Below Regular Prices, 


The above goods are unsurpassed in brilliancy of 
finish and durability. 


DRESS SILKS. 


Fall and Winter Colorings. 


Taffetas, “Gros Grains,” and Fuailles. White 
Satins and Silks, manufactured specially for Bridal 
Dresses. 


FANCY STRIPED AND FIGURED SILKS. 


The latest novelty, ‘“‘Matelasse,” for Skirts, 
Jackets, and “ Cuirasses.” 


VELV ETS. 


A fine assortment of the latest Paris Noreltics, 
in Plain and Fancy Striped Bayadere and Check- 
ed Velvets for Cloaks, Skirts, Polonais and Jackets. 

A choice selection of Dress, Millinery, Trim- 
ming and Manufacturing Velvets, of all colors and 
grades. 

Also, a large stock of 


COLORED RiBBON VELVETS, 


Less than Half the Cost of Importation. 

The attention of Manufacturers, Milliners, and 
Dress-makers is called to the above stock, which 
will be found well worthy of an inspection. 











Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Outfitting Department 


Misses’ and Children’s Sacques and Dresses, 
Ladies’ Moraing Wrappers, French and American 
Undergarments, Infants’ Outfits, and Wedding 
Trousseaux complete at short notice. 


Suits and Overcoats 





Buitable for boys from 4 to7 years. 


R. H. MACY & CO’S 


GRANDCENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT 
14th St. and 6th Av., N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT, 23. 


We shall have our Fall opening on the largest and 
most extensive assortment of 


China, 
Ciass-Ware, 
Majolica, 
and Parian 


ever displayed in America. 


During the past Summer + we have been enlarging 
our premises to accommodate this stock. and have 

added to it another spacious apartment, which 
makes it by far the most extensive in this or any 
er — 

Ow ers have been in Europe all = 
son, visit g the great centres and manufacturers 
of these goods in ENGLAND, SRANCE BEL- 
GIUM GERMANY, BOHEMIA and VENICE, who 
have been forwarding to us, for the last’ two 

montie, ery latest styles and designs. 
n, entire stock 


AS ithls 3 ni we br a Jay an 
OPS IMPORT ON ‘of Choice Goods 


p hay ail these points, pe sy never been ex- 

hibited in New York, aswellasa complete line of 

DOMESTIC GOODs, » Comerisiog every quality,and 
we have made prices which defy competition: 


TO ENUMERATE; | 


We shall sell our 

Best English China Dinner Plates, 9c. a dozen. 

English Stone a Mes rod and Egnce rs, 

ndlec 63 pe r dozen, i 

Best English Stone China Dinner ke ets — 
1%6 pieces, 14.71. 

Beet English Limoge Dinner Sets, 1 36 pleces, 18-71. 

Best English Stone China Dinner Sets, 

135 pieces, decorated, 

41 t 
French China Breakfast Plates, $1.99 a do zen: - 
French China Cups and Saucers 


$1 1.99 p d 
French China Dinner Sets, 136 pieces, $2041. » patee. 
French China Dinner Sets, decorated 
249,66 to $699.66. 
French China Gold Banded White Tea gate. 


French China Decorated 7. oe aap 
rd 
Decorated Toilet Rote, yy rrethy gone a 


ieee . 
Goblets, from 77c. to $ o2lad — st ” 
Engraving Initials, tae c. Per a power 


CHINA DECORATED AND AND 


“ 
<4 





GLASS ENGRAVED 
TO ORDER ON THE PREMISES. 


Silver Plated Ware. 


We have also greatly enlarged this department, 
and shal) continue to sell at less 
manufacturer or jobber in the tra 


Bronzes and Fancy Goods. 


Weare also now opening an entire new line of 
artistic = composition bronzes, many of entire 
new ae 

Also full assortment of 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 


poner articles of every description, in Russia 
Leather, Bronze, etc. 


OPERA CLASSES, 
OPERA FANS 


And other Fans in great variety. 


- 











Our Fall joe ortations of 
Hosier Underwear, 
Gents’ urnishin Goods, 


tages < Coseate and Underwear, 
and Embroideries, 
ta a Gambric Handkerchiefs, 
Ribbons, F: ‘rench Flowers, 
Millines Silks and Velvets. 
All the New Styles of 
Felt, V See. Cloth, and Straw 
Hats now on Exhibition. 





Also White Goote and Housekeeping Goods, 
lannels and Blankets 
guectiann and Shirtings Linens, 
Felt and Knit Skirts. 


NOW ON EXHIBITION. 
Books and Stationery, 


Photographs and Photo graph Frames, Porcelain 
Paintings, Kiaterials for Wax Flowers, and every- 
thing appertaining to a complete stock will be 
found in this Department. 


Zephyr Wor: teds 


and Worsted Patterns, and all gods required for 
working the same, Canvas, : Perforated Card 
Board, &c. 








Dress Trimmings and Buttons 
Notions and Small Wares, 
The largest assortment in the City. 


Pic-Nic Department, 


Consisting of Canned, Bottled, and Boxed Fruit 
Preserves, Pickles Ve etables, Olive_Oil China 
and Japan Teas, French C hocolates, English Bis- 
cuits, &c., all best quality 0 goods. 


House Furnishing. 


The whole second fioor of this large establish- 
ment is devoted to House Furnishing Goods, and 
it is undoubtedly the largest and best assorted 
stock in the City and lowest prices. 


DOLLS, DOLLS’ ARTICLES, TOYS, &c.. 
In every conceivable get-up, and imported from 
all parts of the world. 


KID GLOVES, 


A complete stock of 
the RK. H. M. and La Forge Kid Gloves in all the 
Desirable Fall Shades. 
The La Forge Kids for 
Ladies in }, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 Buttons. 
Every pair warranted not fot so rip or tear. 


t 
erfect in fit, and cniscstelle the best glove 
for the money in the market t. 


Toilet Articles. 


A very large assortment of Toilet Articles, 











phte’s a and Atkinson's Extracts, 
Po es, Puff-Boxes, 
Cor mbs, Brushes, &e. 


yaaa than any jf 


JEWELRY. 


All the latest no 
agonl ees n ovelties in jet and other desirable 


CONFECTIONERY. 


Our Confeetionery and howl Counter will alwa 
found pure Candies and the best of Soda Waters” 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES 
of all the stocks now ready will be sent to any ad- 


dress by mail, or can be had of the Superinte 
upon application. ae — 


UNLIKE. 


This establishment is unlike any oth 
pone g . = ee. oe can be found the Lo ee 
e goods 
— 4 of trade. rf —— 


enced buyers and ready money enables us 

to place our goods 

defy competition. before the publicat prices which 
5.—Goods shipped and delivered to 

the City, pocera, Jersey City and Mensaen an 


Particular attenti 
goods to all ope ply d se orders and shipping 


R. H. MACY & CO., 
GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
14th St, and 6th Av. 


CARPETS FOR THE AUTUMN, 
FOSTER RROTHERS 


Invite attention to their 


LARGE ASSORTMENT : 
CARPETS 


OF THE 
Latest Importations. 


Moquettes, 
Velvets, 
Brussels, 
Tapestries, 
Ingrains, 
Oilcloths, 
We buy the best Styles and Quality, both For- 


ign and American productions, and sell at as Low 
Prices as any house in this country. 


eth sennection with our CARPET BUSINESS we 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
Tn great variety. 
Lace Curtains, Window Shades, 
Lambrequins made to order. 
FOSTER BROTHERS, 
309 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


(Old stand of Husted and Carll.) 














Asbestos Materials. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, PAINTS, CEMENTS, 
ROOF COATING, SHEATHING, &c. 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y 
Establ’d 1858. Sole and Patertee Manufacturer. 





RELIABLE MEN are wanted in the WESTERN 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of the CHRISTIAN 
UNION to canvass. Terms-liberal. Address 

8.J. HARRISON & CO., 
81 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Il. 





LADIES! $1000 a Year! |-o 
aaate $1000 a Year! | © 
Over 30branches. Goods consigneds § . 
=| usiness highly res ble. ocan4 © 
vassing. Samples retailing everywhere} —=> 
wv ffor scts.,and full particulars, blanks p— | 
te., on receipt of 25 cts. ie) 
6&2 ico.) 119 Cham -. street. New York. © « 





TO AGENTS $250 per month. 35 new articles. 

* One lady made $21.80 Aug. 10, 
taking subscribers for best Literary and Fas ion 
Paper in America. $1 a year with two $5 Chromos, 
Samples free. Family Journal Co., 300 B'way, N. Y. 


$7 A WEEK to Male and Pemale 





pgemte. in their locality. Costs NOTH- 
ING to ry it. Particulars FRED. 
. O. VICKERY & 
Augusta, Maine. 


ACENTS WANTED. 
Just Published: 


The LIFE of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
EpItrp BY HON. JOHN BIGELOow. 


In three crown 8vo volames. With portrait. 
only by Agents. For terms, etc., address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 


THE CORRUGATED 


STOVE PIPE ELBOW, 


MADE ON THE 
Only True Principle, 


nd Combining Strength, Beauty 
lity Outwears 
all others and givesa perfect 
att. making it the most economical 
satisfacvory. Sold by dealers overy- 
- tn Manufactured by 
Corrugated Elbow Co., 
Ai §2 Cliff 8t., New Yor 
W. 2d St., Cinctnnati, O. 217 Lake St., Chicago. 


MOG RINGER. 
Xt linc re 
‘enge Sold. 
inant seat Them, 
menrsaie ah yet pk 
‘onge 8 uf + pe 


J a, w. uns.a.co, Decatur, I1}, 








Sold 
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Farm and Garden, 


AGRICULTURAL CONTESTS. 


E have all seen or heard of the friendly 
VY contests, corn-buskings and the like, in which 
country folk have from time immemorial indulged. 
We have been accustomed to think of them as consist- 
ing at most of three or four score of men and women 
from a dozen different farms, but it remains for Cali- 
fornia to give us a hint of what such contests should 
be to-day with the aid of modern improvements. We 
clip the following from a Western exchange, pre- 
mising that the farm referred to bas about 30,000 acres 
in wheat this year, from which the proprietor expects 
to harvest about 750,000 bushels. “On August 8th, 
Hoag and Baylis, farmers on the Glenn farm, had a 
friendly contest with thrashing machines. Hoag had 
seventy men, seven headers and twenty-four header 
wagons. His separator is a Case patent, improved 
upon by Hoag and a Mr. Pelton, and bears the name 
of a Case-Pelton patent. It is a machine of great 
capacity, the cylinder being forty-eight inches. He 
claims that he can thrash with it 3,500 sacks per day. 
In this contest he had two or three slight detentions 
in consequence of breaking of belts, but thrashed 2,504 
sacks, a general average of 138 pounds to the sack— 
equal to 5,759 bushels—which is 10 bushels per minute. 
He has thrashed 56 sacks per minute—making 11% 
bushels per minute. Baylis used a Pitts’ forty-inch 
separator, being of much less capacity than Hoag’s. 
He worked seventy men, seven headers and twenty- 
one header wagons, and thrashed 2,440 sacks, the gen- 
eral average being 138 pounds to thesack. Gupton, 
on the game land, declared that he could beat either 
with his forty-inch separator, and on Tuesday last 
started in for that purpose. He thrashed 2,329 sacks, 
using about the same number of men, headers and 
header wagons.”’ This is on a magnificent scale cer- 
tainly. Here is one farm which has at least three 
rival farmers and some two hundred and twenty 
hands, nor does the whole working force seem to be 
enumerated at that. 








A GARDEN ROLLER. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Country Gentle- 

man has contrived a cheap and easily made 
garden roller, for the construction of which he gives 
directions: “Take a joint of stove-pipe, six or eight 
inches in diameter. Set it up on end on an inch 
board, and mark the size of the pipe with an awl 
or sharp pencil. Reverse the pipe and mark the 
other end in like manner. Then witha pair of com- 
passes find the center of these two wheels, and strike 
around their circumference, allowing for the iron. 
Saw or cut them true and round; borea hole witha 
bit in their centers, to receive a shaft of half-inch 
reund iron about three inches longer than the length 
of pipe. Now fit in one of these heads, and hammer 
the sheet-iron pipe over it enough to hold it firmly in 
place. Put the shaft in and set the finished end on 
the ground, taking care that the shaft stands true; 
and lastly put in a quart or two of dry sand, and 
tamp it bard with a suitable rammer, repeating the 
operation till the pipe is full to within one inch of the 
top. Fit in the other end with the shaft in place; 
hammer the iron over it as before, and you have a 
roller as serviceable as one of all iron, and at almost 
no cost. To fit it for use, make a box of inch stuff; fit 
a handle to it, at an angle of twenty degrees from its 
bottom board; and for a garden or walk roller it can 
not be beaten. If wanted heavier, it can be loaded 
with brickbats or earth; and it serves admirably for 
wheeling stones or rubbish off a garden or lawn or 
newly plowed or spaded ground. Any man or boy 
who can use a saw, plane aud hammer can make one 
of these rollers in a few hours, and with reasonable 
care it will last for years.”’ 


THE ALKALI LANDS. 


HERE is, perhaps, no use in going to great 
expense to irrigate the Western plains excepting 
where proximity to a market or a railroad jnstifies 
such an outlay, but there are many poor immigrants 
who have been enticed by rascally agents to settle on 
lands which are, comparatively speaking, worthless. 
To these people any directions for making their farms 
productive will be most welcome. Colonel Dudley, of 
the Third Cavalry, who has been stationed for some 
time in the Lodge-Pole Creek Valley at Sidney Bar- 
racks, has written a long communication to the Presi- 
dent of the Nebraska State Horticultural Society, de- 
scribing his success in making the soil productive. 
The valley, he asserts, is a fair specimen of the “ bad 
lands,” alkali being in excess. He finds, however, that 
this is no detriment if water can be bad. Manure is 
positively injurious. The garrison of the post worked 
several acres as a vegetable garden, first plowing and 
harrowing thoroughly, and then laying out long, nar- 
row beds with ditches between. Whenever, during 
the growing season, the plants seemed to require 
water these ditches were filled, but not so as to over- 
flow the beds. Some kinds of vegetables it was found 
needed less water than others, and the supply was 
shut off from these by means of small boards used as 
dams whenever required. This experiment was so 
successful that a detachment of a hundred and fifty 





men was abundantly supplied throughout the season 
with corn, onions, beets, peas, beans, and so many 
cucumbers that bushels of them went to waste. Of 
course this information does no good where water can- 
not be had, but it is at least encouraging to know that 
something can be made of these heretofore absolutely 
barren regions. 


GRASSHOPPERS IN CHINA. 


E find in an exchange the following account 

of the way in which locusts—that is, grasshop- 
pers—are dealt with in China: ‘*The local authorities, 
whether civil or military, are held responsible for the 
stamping out of these insects as soon as their appear- 
ance has been reported. They are required to summon 
a large body of men, and at once surround and destroy 
the locusts, the expenses of the maintenance of the 
men and compensation for the crops trodden down 
during the chase being supplied by the Provincial 
Treasury. Should the local authorities succeed in 
stamping out the locusts within a limited time, their 
services are favorably reported to the Emperor; but 
should they fail, and the locusts spread and do dam- 
age, they are liable to be deprived of their posts, ar- 
rested, and handed over to the proper board for pun- 
ishment. A certain sum per bushel is paid to peasants 
bringing in unwinged locusts, and half that sum when 
the locusts are able to fly, while compensation is given 
for crops trodden down in the chase. The locusts are 
swept with besoms into trenches dug at the sides of 
the corn-fields, in which a vigorous fire is kept up. 
The best time to capture locusts is when they are feed- 
ing at dawn of day, when their bodies being heavy 
with dew and their wings wet, they are unable to jump 
or fly.”’ If the Western States orany parts of them are 
to be visited by the locusts in the future as they have 
been of late years, some system of defense will have to 
be adopted. Under existing circumstances the use of 
men in large numbers is impracticable, and the inge- 
nuity of inventors or scientists is our only hope. The 
prospect, it must be confessed, is not very cheering, 
for the vast uninhabited regions afford breeding 
grounds which effectually defy all attempts at exter- 
mination. 


Sitting Hens.—To break up a sitting hen, a 
poultry keeper bound chips four or five inches long 
firmly to the hen’s legs, leaving only the hip joints in 
working order, thus effectually checking any attempt 
to sit. 


Publishers’ Department. 


NEw YORK, SEPTEMBER 23, 1874. 




















EXPIRATIONS.—LOooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS EN ADVANCE. 








DON’T LOSE THE STORY! 


Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hav- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped, as it must be promptly on expiration of your 
time. RENEW NOW! 








AGENTS’ COLLECTIONS. 


In every case of an annual subscription, the 
Agent will collect the entire amount due, on delivery 
of the regular printed Publishers’ Certificate guaran- 
teeing the delivery of the paper for one year. If the 
mounted premiums are to be paid for also, it must be 
only upon delivery of them. If frames have been or- 
dered, pay for them only upon delivery. This is a clear 
cash business, and no subscriber need have any cause 
of complaint if he observes the simple rule of not pay- 
ing his money till he has something to show for it. 








IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE circulation of the Christian Union, as is 

now an established fact, is more than twice as 
large as that of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large as the average 
circulation of the fourteen largest in the country; and 
about twelve times as large as the average circulation 
of “‘ Ameriean religious papers” in general; while we 
do not pretend to charge proportionate rates for ad- 
vertising. And when we speak of “circulation,” we 
mean our actual edition for paying subscribers; for 
the Christian Union does not carry a long list of dead 
subscriptions in order to make up a large-looking edi- 
tion, but keeps only a live, paying, real circulation on 
its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns 
everything of an objectionable character, and to favor 
everything which tends to elevate, or help, or enrich 
the daily life of the Family, makes this paper a favor- 
ite both with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the value 
of the paper. We are constantly getting from them 
expressions of their appreciation of it. 





AGENTS! AGENTS! 


ji starting off of Mrs. Stowe’s charming new 
serial in our columns is starting up a host of new 
subscribers. Our agents ure sending in lists from 
every side. The story and the new premium picture, 
the beautiful Easter Cross, are giving a splendid im- 
petus to the work. 

We want more agents to push the canvass. Many 
persons are looking and longing for something to 
do these dull times. To all such, we offer immedi- 
ate, simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, requir- 
ing only honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send 
to us for our circulars and terms to canvassers for our 
paper, and you will see what the work is, and how 
well it pays; take an agency and you will thank us for 
the suggestion, while we shall also profit Ly your well- 
paid efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, 
do good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco, or St. Louis. 








CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Subscribers should never pay any subscription 
money to any Christian Union agent upon any pre- 
text, unless the agent delivers at the same time the 
premium pictures, and our regular printed form of 
Subscription Certificate, bearing the fac-simile signa- 
ture of the publishers. Money paid without these 
guarantees is at the risk of the subscriber. 








BOUND VOLUMES OF THE PAPER. 


We have Vols. V., VI., and VII. of the Chris- 
tian Union neatly and substantially bound, and can 
furnish them post-paid at $3.00 cloth, or $5.00 half mo- 
rocco. Vol. VIII. also will be ready very shortly. 








THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE Nar.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 

“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 

Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 

“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 

This has hitherto been presented to every annual 
subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit (Rev. H. W. Beecher’s 
Sermons in weekly pamphlet form). It is now given to 
subscribers to either Plymouth Pulpit or Christian 
Union (subscription price for either periodical, $3.) 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery of 
this premium picture to the subscriber is 50 cents, 
(Size 113¢x1644 inches. Selling price in art-stores $5.) 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1, ErrHer pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one year at.................5. $3 50 
2. Bots pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at.........00.eeeceeeeee 
8. The new Cross AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with the Christian Union 
or with Plymouth Pulpit for one year at............. 
4. ErrHER Pair, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union and Ply- 
mouth Pulpit, both for one year, at..........6-..00 - 
5. Bots Pairs, mounted, and the Cross mounted, wi 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union for two 


675 


3 50 


675 


years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at. ........ 10 06 
OR, 
6. Either The Christian Union or Plymouth Pulpit can 
be had for one year, without premiums, at....... . 3.00 








In CHANGING AN ADDRESS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEw address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the ioss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 


RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt*be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


Nortice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of tho paper. a 


EXPIRATIONS.—Look at the printed label on the paper ; the 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. Forward 
the money for renewal at least two weeks in advance. 











